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eA MERICAN cACUSIC IN PARIS 


By JAMES WHITTAKER 


Pp ARIS, May 1.—The poison kiss of 
international amity was exchanged 
by the French, represented by M. Rhené- 
Baton and his Pasdeloup Orchestra— 
and the Americans, represented by guest- 
conductor Sandor MHarmati of the 
Omaha Symphony Orchestra and the 
five American composers listed on the 
program of the Franco-American good- 
will proceedings in Mogador Hall. 

Franco-American relations used to be 
all right, when nobody was promoting 
them. One more Lindbergh and we ex- 
iles will all have to grow beards. 

Mr. Harmati’s enterprise did not es- 
cape the fate that will have it that, on 
all occasions when goblets are raised 
to international comradery, it is dis- 
covered that someone dropped ipecac in 
the champagne. . 

I solicit your attention to the tor- 
tuous details of the wile used by the 
Devil on this occasion to inject the pto- 
maine of His discord into a musical 
love-feast. 


A Tactful Program 


Over in Omaha, Mr. Harmati had 
prepared carefully for the musico- 
diplomatic event. He had arranged a 
program that was tactfully representa- 
tive of his American contemporaries and 
that, containing several compositions 
the authors of whom confess modern 
French tendencies, was exquisitely flat- 
tering to a French audience, Here in 
Paris, M. Rhené-Baton had done his 
preparatory work as carefully. He had 
distributed to the newspapers and to 
their music critics a collection of bio- 
graphical and analytical notes and had 
thus done what he could to insure fair 
and well-informed critical comment on 
the program. 

So far so good. 

Now, enter the Devil. 

Among other composers represented 
on Harmati’s original program was 
Deems Taylor, with his Kiss in Xanadu 
ballet music, transcribed for symphony 
orchestra. Indeed, Mr. Harmati for- 
warded a program to M. Rhené-Baton 
with this work listed; M. Rhené-Baton 
multigraphed it and sent it out to the 
press, the musical publications and the 
bill posters. ; 

Presently, Taylor being disinclined 
to make the transcription, this number 
was dropped from the program and 
Edward Burlingame Hill’s Stevensonia 
suite was substituted. The program 
change was noted in the programs dis- 
tributed in the concert hall. 


Economical Practices 


Here is where the plot thickens. It 
has somewhere been mentioned, I be- 
lieve, that the French are an economical 
people. And the programs in French 
concert halls are sold for a price. The 
French seem to have no quarrel with 
this and the other picayune penny-traps 
that are laid all along the path of the 
uninformed, from the lobby to his seat. 
No, he doesn’t fight with the ushers; 
he resignedly tips them—with beer 
checks. 

He has long since outguessed the pro- 
gram bandit. No Frenchman goes to a 
concert without the program, carefully 
clipped from his newspaper or copied 
into his notebook from the billboards. 

So, when Mr. Harmati lifted his 
baton for the first number of Hill’s 


Stevensonia suite, the audience stole a 
look at its cuffs and composed itself for 
a hearing of Taylor’s musical descrip- 
tion of the romantic Prince and Princess 
of Xanadu. 

The critical comments in the news- 
papers of the next day betrayed the 
bewilderments of the writers. M. Al- 
fred Bruneau, of the local Immortals, 
whose writings in the Matin in the last 
twenty years have never missed a chance 
to be wrong, took refuge behind the 
safe statement that “without the stage 
action, M. Taylor’s musical pantomime 
hardly seems intelligible.” 

The other commentators followed 
Bruneau’s lead. They were all per- 
fectly certain that, with a dance-troupe 
to interpret it, Hill’s suite would have 
seemed less “formless and discursive.” 

Altogether, besides provoking a nice 
attack of international resentment, the 
incident was a glaring illumination of 
the workings of the critical mind. The 
mind that lost the all too visible thread 
of Mr. Hill’s simple little discourses in 
the binary forms and came away be- 
fogged could only have been a music 
critic’s. 


Intelligent Comment 


By way of contrast with the abject 
nonsense which the newspaper brother- 
hood distilled out of the unfortunate 
episode of the dual program, we have 
the critical comment of Tristan Kling- 
sor, whose brain, for all that it has been 
riddled by a quarter of a century of 
recitals, is still alive and whose com- 
ment on the “American Festival” was 
the only intelligent one I have dis- 
covered. 

I excerpt what he writes in La 
Semaine a Paris of the mistreated suite 


by Hill: 
Paris Critics Quoted 


“By its ingenuity of melodic inven- 
tion and by its masterly and delicate 
orchestration it is greatly superior to 
the rest of what we have heard of 
American production. If it bears no 
trace of the long awaited racial peculi- 
arity of ‘American music’ it at least 
testifies for an exquisite and deep cul- 
ture....The most successful of the three 
charming pieces of which the suite is 
composed is the second one, a sort of 
fireside revery, fantastic and mysterious, 
an astoundingly long-lined melody 
which, with masterly precision of touch, 
the writer divides among his instru- 
ments. It is to be regretted that our 
European programs do not oftener make 
place for a writer who couples so much 
solid knowledge with so remarkable a 
fund of inspiration. 

“Harmati loyally presented two of the 
younger American men, under forty, 
Leo Sowerby of Chicago and Howard 
Hanson of New York State. The 
former’s autumnal overture is not at all 
impressive. Honorable undergraduate 
work, it does not even permit any 
prophecy of the young writer’s future. 
There is more meat in Hanson’s Pan 
and the Priest, the subject of which 
lends itself to the classic symphonic op- 
position of two equally important and 
contrasting themes. I am not a partisan 
of the symphony form which is built 
upon this dual principle, estimating it 


the enemy of unity and that primeval 
architectural rule that subordinates all 
the parts to the whole. But Hanson, 
informed of the rules of his art, has 
written a score which, though its struc- 
ture has no surprises, pleases by the 
happy choice !of themes; they fight 
beautifully and academically until the 
final bar, Pan winning out, I should 
say, on points,” 

Myself, I think M. Klingsor courte- 
ously avoided the one comment on the 
all-American concert that could have 
been the damning one. 

This music is alarmingly weak. It is 
not musically weak, it is hot tempera- 
mentally weak; but it is texturally 
weak, composed, one is forced to as- 
sume, by weak men. 

Given Americans, pioneers, men oi 
muscular repute, it is strange that these 
five—Sowerby, MacDowell,  Griffes, 
Hill and Hanson must be representative 
——have the common vice of excessive 
diffidence. With the exception of 
Sowerby (too young, agreed, to be 
judged) these are all, by the test of 
their utterance, superior men. And not 
one of them dared to claim the privi- 
leges of superiority. The least of these 
has the right, once in a while, to shout 


The Diffident Americans 


I take particular issue, on this score, 
with Howard Hanson, his piece, and 
the title he has given it. I challenge 
his statement, in his title, that he is 
writing about Pan and a priest. Noth- 





SANDOR HARMATI 


ing is more obvious than that Mr. 
Hanson sat himself down and wrote 
what, in trade term, is called pure music, 
i.e., the pouring into a waiting mold 
(the symphony one, here) of the con- 


tents of his heart, his soul, his gizzard 
or whatever else Mr. Hanson prefers 
to identify as the seat of his ego. Mr. 
Hanson was writing about Mr. Hanson, 
and pretty eloquently, at that. Pan and 
the Priest were afterthoughts. I claim 
that Mr. Hanson to a sort 
of social apprehension. “Look here,” 
said Mr. Hanson to himself, “a fellow 
can’t go spreading himself all over 
white paper like this. I'll put this 
monologue in quotation marks and it 
won't sound so presumptious.” 
Avoiding Self-Assertion 

_ With his work title, Mr. Hanson is 
like the man who attributes his own 
epigram to Oscar Wilde. All this 
would be of little consequence if it 
were only the matter of a label. But 
the attitude toward his own work 
which Hanson confesses in his title goes 
deeper than that. There are whole sec- 
tions of this piece where the composer 
almost painfully avoids self-assertion. 
And I am sure that it is tapered off 
to its inconclusive coda not by any 
faithful exercise of artistic chcice but 
by surrender to the writer’s diffidence. 

Hanson seems at once more promis- 
ing and less excusable than his fellows 
on the program, all writers of program 
music. The writer of program music 
attempts the lesser task and bids for 
the lesser laurels. Griffes and Hill did 
well with their respective texts. What 
of it? Stevenson and Coleridge were 
good poets 
Theremin Rivals 

The news here of Theremin’s lucra- 
tive adventures in America with his 
machine for making music out of the 
radio bowl has stimulated a horde of 
rival inventors to launch similar de- 
vices. Two men are presenting musical 
wave machines to the public here next 
week and the news from Germany is 
that the two inventors, Joerg Mager 
and Karl Schneider of Frankfurt are 
separately preparing to give Theremin 
a fight for the spoils. 

The Paris inventor, René Bertrand, 
has, in his “dynaphone” what seems to 
this inexpert observer to be a com- 
mercially interesting modification of the 
enormous and costly Theremin machine. 
The Bertrand instrument, on inspection, 
proves to be a small transportable box, 
feeding its musical product from self- 
contained dry batteries into a loud 
speaker. If I correctly translate Bert- 
rand’s explanations, he bases his inven- 
tion on the production of exceedingly 
low wave lengths, and for this reason 
secures the advantages of compactness 
and economy of construction and opera- 
tion, and that of the operation of 
several of the machines on one platform 
or in one room without risk of “inter- 
ference.” 

I heard a sextet of these “dynaphones” 
play some simple polyphonies, so it 
seems that Bertrands’s last claim is true. 

An interesting modification is the 
figured dial, giving the Bertrand in- 
strument a clavier where Theremin’s 
had none. The dial is a semi-circle near 
the outer circumference of which is 
traced a five-line staff carrying an F 
clef in the left half and a G clef in the 
right half of its length. On this are 
noted five octaves of notes, and the 
shifting of a dial indicator with which 

(Continued on page 26) 








CHARLES SANFORD SKILTON 


LAWRENCE, KAN., May 9.—The 
Charles Sanford Skilton celebration was 
the climax of the fifth annual Music 
Week held from April 29 to May 4. 

May 2 and 3 were taken up with 
events arranged in honor of the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of Mr. Skilton’s advent 
at the University of Kansas. A per- 
formance of his oratorio, The Guardian 
Angel, was given May 2, in the 
University Auditorium, Donald M. 
Swarthout, dean of the School of Fine 
Arts, conducting the Lawrence Choral 
Union of 450, a children’s chorus of 
200, recruited from the public schools, 
and the Minneapolis Symphony Orches- 
tra, in this production. An ovation was 
tendered Mr. Skilton. 

The Guardian Angel is a product of 
Mr. Skilton’s three year sojourn at 
Salem, N. C., where he was a member 
of the faculty of the Moravian aca- 
demy before coming to Kansas. The 
poem is by Abbie Farwell Brown, of 
Boston. Mr. Skilton has made superb 
use of vocal and orchestral color, 
throughout the oratorio. 


Uses Whole Tone Scale 


The soloists were Jeannette Vreeland, 
Alice Moncrieff, Eugene F. Dressler, 
Bernard Ferguson and Faye Crowell. 
The Minneapolis Symphony furnished 
an excellent accompaniment. A liberal 
use of the whole tone scale during the 
middle section of the oratorio was found 
to have no terrors for the chorus, so 
well had they been trained. The chil- 
dren had been trained by Mabel Barn- 
hart, supervisor of music. 

Two concerts by the Minneapolis 
Symphony, undér Henri Verbrugghen, 
were given on the afternoon and eve- 
ning of May 3. The afternoon program 
contained two compositions by Skilton, 
the Symphonic Legend, and the Prelude 
to and aria from The Witch’s Daughter, 
the aria being well sung by Meribah 
Moore, soprano, of the University Fine 
Arts faculty. Other numbers were Car- 
men selections, the Prelude to Khovant- 
china, Dance of Nymphs and Satyrs 
from Amor and Psyche by George 
Schumann, and the Overture to Tann- 
hauser. 

The Skilton number on the evening 
program was the Suite Primeval, a 
series of six American Indian pieces. 
They are Deer Dance (Rogue River 
Indians) War Dance (Cheyenne), Sun- 
rise Song (the nature worship of the 
Winnebagoes), Gambling Song (Ore- 
gon Indians), Flute Serenade (illus- 
trating the Sioux method of courtship), 
and Moccasin Game (Winnebago). 

The remainder of the evening pro- 
gram consisted of the Roman Carnival 
overture of Berlioz, Pace mio Dio from 
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La Forza del Destino superbly sung 
by Jeannette Vreeland; two movements 
of Brahms’ first symphony; the Jewel 
Song from Faust; and the Prelude to 
Act 3 of Lohengrin. In the interval 
between the two concerts, a banquet was 
iven in the recently completed Student 
Bnion building with Chancellor E. H. 
Lindley as toastmaster. A Voice from 
Salem, given by Mrs. Virgil Jones, wife 
of the dean of science, literature and 
the arts, of the University of Arkansas, 
Fayetteville, Ark., was the first toast. 


Verbrugghen Speaks 


The American Composer was the 
theme of Mr. Verbrugghen’s address. 
“The American composer,” Mr. Ver- 
brugghen stated, “is not different from 
any other composer. His problems are 
essentially the same. It is true that we 
are becoming so standardized that we 
are not manufacturing geniuses, but that 
will come in time. 

“The Indian represents the founda- 
tion of American music more truly than 
the Negro tunes used by Dvorak. It 
is unfortunate that Dvorak did not rec- 
ognize the wealth of material for sym- 
phonic composition afforded by Indian 
lore and musical themes. It was left 
to a few men to utilize to the fullest 
extent, Indian themes with modern or- 
chestration. 

“Reputations are not gained by talent 
alone; they must be purchased. There 
must be financial backing of talent and 
genius, or it is usually doomed to fail- 
ure. Great credit is due Professor Skil- 
ton that he has been able to attain 
fame without financial subsidy. 


Influence As Teacher 


“It is not as a composer that Mr. 
Skilton’s influence is most felt, how- 
ever, but as a teacher, in which field 
he has shown his greatest usefulness on 
account of his tremendous patience and 
untiring industry in those tasks of a 
routine nature which most composers 
would consider beneath them. 

“Mr. Skilton’s work can not be fully 
appreciated except by those who have 
had wide experience in musical educa- 
tion.” 

A sheaf of letters of congratulation 
from afar, was received by Mr. Skilton. 
Greetings from Visiting Musicians were 
given by, Alfred Hubach of Independ- 
ence, Kan., under whose direction The 
Guardian Angel was first produced two 
years ago. Messages of congratulations 
were from Dean Paul Utt, of the State 
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Teachers’ College, Warrensburg, Mo., 
and by Dean Ira Pratt, of Washburn 
College, Topeka, Kan. 

A loving cup was presented to Mr. 
Skilton from the faculty of the School 
of Fine Arts of the University, by Dean 
Swarthout, assisted by Carl A. Preyer, 
composer-pianist, and Mr. Skilton’s old- 
est colleague in point of service, and in 
whose honor a similar celebration was 
held last year. Gifts to Mr. Skilton 
were presented by Mrs. Thomas A. Lar- 
remore for the Music Club of Lawrence, 
and by the sorority of Mu Phi Epsilon. 
At the close of the ceremonies, Chan- 
cellor Lindley read a short poem of his 
own composition. 

On Sunday evening April 29, Messiah 
was presented by the Lawrence Choral 
Union, the University Symphony Or- 
chestra, Karl Kuersteiner, conductor, 
and the following soloists; Meribah 
Moore, Alice Moncrieff, both of the 
University; Dean Lawrence E. Black- 
man, of Ottawa University, Dean Ira 
Pratt of Washburn College. The pro- 
duction was directed by Dean Swart- 
hout. 

Sunday’s program also included 
special observance of Music Week in 
churches and an afternoon concert by 
the Haskell (Indian) Institute Band, 
on the Haskell campus, directed by 
N. S. Nelson. 

Monday brought a glee club and or- 
chestra concert in Oread High School 
under the direction of Rosaline Justus 
and Donald Dabelstein; a special noon- 
time program at the Rotary Club; an 
evening concert by the University of 
Kansas band, J. C. McCanless, director ; 
and an afternoon lecture and recital at 
the University, by Henry Cowell of 
Los Angeles. 

On Tuesday, an all-university convo- 
cation at the auditorium was addressed 
by Alexander Buell Trowbridge, presi- 
dent, American Federation of Arts, 
Washington. A concert was given by 
the Liberty Memorial High School band, 
directed by Gregoty Bueche. A special 
program was heard at the Chamber of 
Commerce, with Alexander B. Trow- 
bridge, as speaker; and the William 
Bridges Thayer Collection of Art was 
dedicated in the Spooner-Thayer Art 
Museum of the University. The col- 
lection was presented briefly by Jo Zach 
Miller III, of Kansas City, Mo., acting 
for the trustees of the collection. Dr. 
Frank Strong made a short speech of 
acceptance. Greetings were brought by 
Mrs. L. D. Whittemore, director of the 
Mulvane Art Museum, Topeka, Kan., 
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and from Kansas City, Mo., by R. A. 
Holland, director of the Kansas City 
Art Institute. In the afternoon a 
demonstration of instrumental instruc- 
tion in elementary schools was held in 
the Liberty Memorial High School. 

Thursday noon a special musical pro- 
gram was given in the Kiwanis Club 
with Mr. Verbrugghen as speaker. Fri- 
day brought a program of the element- 
ary schools, musical programs in hos- 
pitals, a concert by the Fraternal Aid 
Union Band, Walter Rigdon, director ; 
a program by the Junior High School 
orchestra and glee clubs, Hazel Lynn, 
director ; and a concert in Haskell Insti- 
tute by the Haskell Glee Club, Stella 
Robbins, director, and the Haskell Or- 
chestra led by N. S. Nelson. 

In the evening the annual concert of 
the University of Kansas Glee Club, 
Meribah Moore, conductor was given in 
the University Auditorium. 

During the week there were held a 
special exhibition of paintings from 
the National Academy of Design, New 
York, and a display of the fifty best 
prints of the year. 


Distinguished Guests 


Among the guests at the Skilton celebra- 
tion were: Governor and Mrs. Ben S. Paulen, 
Topeka; Mayor and Mrs. R. C. Rankin, 
Lawrence; Alexander B. Trowbridge, Wash- 
ington; Earl Rosenberg, director, Horner In- 
stitute-Kansas City Conservatory; Regent 
W. E. Ireland, Yates Center, Kan.; Bessie 
Miller, supervisor of music, Kansas City, 
Kan.; Mrs. J. S. Patrick, regent, Santanta, 
Kan.; J. W. Jenkins III, Kansas City, Mo.; 
Bishop and Mrs. James Wise; Dean and 
Mrs. Walter McCray, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Pittsburgh, Kan.; John Selby, Kansas 
City Star, Kansas City, Mo.; Dean and Mrs. 
D. A. Hirschler, College of Emporia; Luigi 
Vainiani, Journal-Post, Kansas City, Mo.; 
Mrs. B. J. Dalton; Sir Carl Busch, Kansas 
City, Mo.; Esther Shaw Gibson, Kansas City, 
Kan.; Charles E. Lutton, Chicago, Division 
music department, Clark Teachers’ Bureau; 
Forest Shulz, director violin, Horner Insti- 
tute-Kansas City Conservatory; Dean Paul 
R. Utt, Warrensburg, Mo.; Mr. and Mrs. 
Carl Stalling. 

Also Dean Ira Pratt, Washburn College 
Topeka, Kan.; Mrs. Spencer Gard; Mr. and 
Mrs. Alfred Hubach, Independence, Kan 
Mr. and Mrs. George H. Forsee; 
A. Griffith, Laguna, Cal.; Arthur Mallinger; 
Alice Skilton, Boston; Mr. and Mrs. George 
Ladesich; Henri Verbrugghen, conductor; 
Joseph Shadwick; Arthur J. Gaines, Minneap- 
olis Symphony, manager; E. Roentgen; Mr 
and Mrs. N. DeRubertis, Kansas City Orches- 
tral Training School; Walter Ehrnmann; Mr. 
and Mrs. O. Z. Ames; H. J. Haskell; Geneve 
Lichtenwalter; Mr. and Mrs. R. A. Holland, 
director, Art Institute, Kansas City, Mo.; 
Mrs. Virgil Jones, Mrs. Emma Hamlin, F. E 
Kester, Vivian Skilton, Helen Skilton. 

Also Rev. Francis Burton Shaner, William 
Pendeton, Dr. Raymond Wheeler, Jennie Cul- 
len, Minneapolis Symphony, Carlo Fischer, 
Minneapolis Symphony, John Bell, Lloyd 
Houston, Goldwyn Goldsmith, Louise Wieder- 
mann, Mr. and Mrs. John Kellworth, Cora 
Statton, Mrs. Charles Dunlap, Mrs. Sisson. 

From the University: Mr. and Mrs. Eugene 
Christy, Mr. and Mrs. Howard Taylor, Mr 
and Mrs. Wm. B. Downing, Mr. and Mrs. 
Lee Greene, Meribah Moore, Anna Sweeney 
who managed the banquet, Mr. and Mrs 
Karl Kuersteiner, Alice Moncrieff, John Eis, 
J. C. McCanles, Mary Cameron, Mr. and 
Mrs. T. A. Larremore, Mr. and Mrs. Carl 
A, Preyer, member of the Phi Mu Alpha 
Fraternity, members of the Mu Phi Epsilon 
»orority. 
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THE ‘BOURNEMOUTH a ESTIVAL 


onventionality Cin futed in British Programs 


By LEIGH HENRY 


3 ONDON, April 30.—Over every 
other musical interest, one figure 
stands dominant. For several days the 
capital of British musicality has been 
shifted from London to a more western 
seaside resort. For a provincial center 
to attain such proportions in national 
art-life. some unusual driving-force is 
necessary. It is such a force, as much 
as any music actually performed, which 
has been celebrated at a British festival. 

That force centers in one indefatig- 
able personality, one in which down- 
rightness of purpose is equally balanced 
by discrimination and depth of musical 
perception. Bournemouth, for a decade 
or so back has been an unique cradle 
of British musical talent. While not 
only other provincial centers, but even 
the metropolis of London itself stag- 
nated in a rut of Victorian stereotypes 
and foreign adulations, Bournemouth, 
year after year afforded refuge to ne- 
glected British creative impulses, en- 
couragement to the younger thought, 
hospitality to music more established. 
It may safely be said that a good half 
of the British music produced during 
that period was heard from the sym- 
phony platform of Bournemouth’s Win- 
ter Gardens, that a good half of the 
composers who have since come to 
eminence in Great Britain were afforded 
their earliest opportunity there. 


Municipal Progress 


Behind this generous care for British 
music worked a generous mind. That 
mind was gé6verned by a big vision. 
Sir Dan Godfrey,—known affectionately 
as Dan Godfrey throughout musical 
Britain—was one of the order of 
knights errant long ere his none too 
early honor of knighthood came to him. 
His was practical idealism, however; 
he sought, not merely to encourage by 
his local organization; he sought to set 
in motion so solid a mechanism of all- 
provincial, town-subsidised municipal 
musical organization that. opportunity 
and encouragement through its means 
should become embracingly national. 

From what had been started originally 
as a seaside town band, a musical at- 
traction for the ordinary kind of holi- 
day-maker, he developed what is today 
the magnificent Bournemouth Municipal 
Symphony Orchestra; from the cul- 
tural center which Bournemouth has 
become through his devotion has evolved 
the growing chain of municipal orches- 
tras throughout the country where first- 
rate symphonic music is the main fea- 
ture. Undeniably, Godfrey has been 
the prophet of decentralization in British 
music, that diffusion of music through- 
out provincial centers which is again 
making the art an integral part of local 
life, a medium of local culture, an ex- 
pression of local taste and musical psy- 
chology, an incentive to the local de- 
velopment of creative and executive tal- 
ent. Like all prophets, honor in his 
own land came tardily. His way has 
been that of combat for ideals. Only 
that rare combination of 100 per cent 
efficiency and practical method with ar- 
tistic impulse which Godfrey possesses 
has made his ultimate triumph possible. 


A Splendid Tradition 


Bournemouth Municipal Music Festi- 
val has become an annual event of each 
April under Godfrey for some years 
past. This year’s programs maintained 
the splendid tradition,—one feature of 
which is always to confute convention- 
ality. Notably was this so in the first 
concert. 

The nineteenth-century music festival 
in England suffered from elephantiasis. 
\ kind of Barnum-and-Baileyism of 
mind made its organizers feature the 


world’s heaviest types of music as the 
travelling show featured the world’s 
fattest woman. Even later we have 
suffered the backwash of this mammoth 
mania in Crystal Palace massed choir 
events and in the inchaote mass-noise 
of Harris’ and Walford Davies’ pro- 
grams during the Wembley British Em- 
pire Exhibition, when the measures of 
the hindmost ranks only reached the 
listeners while the foremost ranks were 
singing a subsequent bar. 

Such vulgar mammoth fetishism did 
not debase Godfrey’s opening program 
at Bournemouth. Buoyancy, brilliance 
and even a welcome and healthy touch 
of musical burlesque divided it from the 
conventional festival drabness so often 
confounded with dignity. New works 
from various lands opened up a vista 
of healthy interest in the musical life 
of our day, in contrast to the usual 
morbid brooding on the past. 


Clipping the Classics 


The opening item was the Mock 
Fugue of Lord Berners, modern pro- 
totype of the early classical aristocratic 
composer. Here the formal manner 
isms of classical, or rather academic 
music were frankly pilloried. There 
is scarcely a classic, ancient or modern, 
that Tin-Pan Alley has not distorted 
into jazz-syncopation. Berners has that 
finer sense of parody which consists of 
reproducing the original in humorous 
terms, with only the idiosyncrasies un 
derlined. His Fugue continues on 
awhile; then it branches off into an 
hilarious confusion of insistently reiter- 
ated fugal subject-matter pursued to a 
most logically ludicrous point of comic 
complexity. My friend, the late Erik 
Satie, essayed a similar joke in the 
whimsical solemnity of the mock 
canonic opening of the prelude to 
Parade; but his fantastic, Lewis Carrol- 
like feeling for farce caused him speed- 
ily to transmute the opening phrases 
into impishly frank nonsensicality. 
Berners is more mercilessly ironic in his 
parody. It maintains the image of its 
models to the end. 


Bryan, Solotst-Pianist 


The other novelty of the program was 
the Sinfonia Concertante, for piano and 
orchestra, by William Walton, with 
which I have already dealt in these 
columns on its London production. At 
Bournemouth the composer was guest 
conductor, with Gordon Bryan an un- 
usually informed solo pianist. Beside 
these figured the Tombeau de Couperin 
suite of Ravel, music where old-time 
imagery becomes the motive of modern 
decoration, as did those of Watteau’s 
paintings in the century-later verse of 
Verlaine. 

The only conventional note was 
sounded by the Chausson Symphonie, 
significantly without a scherzo and in 
three movements only, which must be 
regarded rather as an emulatory tribute 
to César Franck than a purely personal 
production. 

The growth of taste was plain in the 
popularly selected program of Tuesday 
evening. Beside the virile and haunting 
melodies of Dvorak’s curiously con- 
ceived piece of “American musical na- 
tionalism,” (by a Czech composer on 
Negro and Red Indian themes) we had 
the ever-fascinating prelude, L’Aprés- 
midi d’un Faun of Debussy, with its 
shimmering pagan imagery, its glamor- 
ous tissues of tonal light and elusively 
blent color. 

In close kinship came the novelty, 
Cyril Bradley Rootham’s rhapsody, Pan. 








conducted by the composer. Rootham 
has evidenced the attraction of this sub- 
ject before in choral form. His Pan 
is more than the god of the sylvan 
fauns of Debussy’s dream of mythical 
antiquity. He is the elemental spirit 
of Nature, the spirit of natural things 
and their undercurrent of mystical pain 


HOLBROOKE, THE ENGLISH 


COMPOS ER 


JOSEPH 


and joy. Rootham may be congratulat 
ed on penetrating spiritually deeper into 
the essence of pastoral things than the 
majority of the self-consciously open 
air school, which has arisen on the 
rather dried-leaf collections of English 
countryside music by the English Folk 
Song Society, a school whose pseudo- 
bucoli melancholy reveals its conception 
near some organ-loft very distant from 
rural scenes, a rusticity which never 
forgets to be respectable. Lyricism is 
the mark on Rootham’s music, a lyri- 
cism which scorns the aid of an arti 
ficially ‘adopted, sentimentalized local 
dialect in music. 

Friday afternoon brought three-guest 
conductors. They were Norman O'Neill. 
with a colorful Festal Prelude and two 
Shakespearean Sketches, imbued with 
his notable sense of the theater; Norman 
Demuth with a_ skillful and well-or 
chestrated overture, and Pedro: Morales 
with a contribution from Castile, 
Evocation, from the Castilian Pictures 
of Torraba and Turina’s Sinfonia Sevil 
lana. 

The first evinces a racial ancestry 
from the hidalgo instead of from the 
Moorish caliphs who have so imprinted 
their epoch on Spanish music. It has 
certain touches of formal grace which 
recall the ornate decoration of sixteenth 
and seventeenth century Spain. The 
morosco element finds picturesque and 
colorful expression in Turina’s kaleido- 
scopic work, filled with imaginative 
touches of orchestration and imbued 
with a typical rhythmic verve and di 
versity. 


The Saxophone Saluted 


Holbrooke has continually reminded 
us that the origin of classical forms is 
found in popular songs and dances 
whence grew the suite and thence the 
symphony. He has not scorned the 
popular elements of his own time. From 
the concertinas of earlier works he has 
lately turned to express enthusiasm for 
other instruments equally scorned by the 
musically snobbish. A mania for mas- 
sive forms has somewhat crushed the 
humor which made his early program- 
notes famous. It has not, however, 
caused him, English fashion, to regard 


as essentially comic all that does not 
conform to convention. 

Holbrooke has a virile interest in 
all sources of fresh rhythmic device or 
color. His recent Sonata Orientale 
gave us an exotic play of eastern pat- 
terns. On the occidental extreme he 
now confounds the superiorly sneering 
by bringing in that unhappy hobo of 
instruments, the saxophone, from the 
rowdy orgies of Tin-Pan Alley. In 
the select confines of the concert-hall he 
lionizes it, like a self-made individual, 
whose idiosyncrasies of utterance need 
no apology. He has given us a Saxo- 
phone Concerto! This has been heard 
in London; it was featured as a novelty 
at Bournemouth. Holbrooke refuses to 
see the saxophone confined to jazz. His 
first movement is a_barcarolle, for 
tenor saxophone, of definitely lyrical 
character. The usual slow movement 
is replaced by a Serenata, for alto sax 
ophone, of a delightfully delicate char- 
acter, featuring persistently the elusive 
cualities of the whole-tone mode. The 
finale, however, takes the solo instru- 
ment (now in the soprano variety), back 
to familiar haunts. 


ls Not Ashamed 


The self-made individual tells the 
world that he is not ashamed of his 
home town. The finale is a Jazz-Rondo, 
thus linking in its title the earliest medi- 
aeval dance-form with that of thé mo 
dern ballroom and music-hall. It is not 
Holbrooke’s first jazz essay. A foxtrot 
by him figured at a Three Arts Ball at 
Covent Garden some time ago and ex 
cerpts from his dance-pantomime, Jaz- 
ette, were performed at my New Scala 
season of opera and ballet last year. 

This finale is jazz classical. It takes 
the place of jazz and rag-time elements 
and treats them as motives of design, 
as some modern sculpture seeks to break 
curvilinear tyranny by adopting angu- 
lar elements from fetish-carvings and 
other primitive sources. It adds as 
much of artistry, however, to such ele 
ments as does good modern sculpture to 
primitive craft. Spirited and inspiriting, 
this finale bestows on jazz and synco 
pation new decorative and _ graceful 
capacities, making them not merely ec 
centric, but ornate. 

The whole work, executively, is a 
tour de force of bravura technic, of the 
instrument’s expressive lyricism and its 
flexibility and agility alike, and as such 
its performance by Walter Lear places 
him alongside our best instrumental vir 
tuosi, all orchestral players,—Leon 
Goossens (oboe), Aubrey Brain (horn), 
Charles Draper (clarinet), Robert 
Murchie (flute), H. Barr (trumpet) 
and their like. The orchestration is 
welcome for comparatively small com 
binations in which the individual traits 
of the particular instruments have better 
exposition, especially—and_ rightly,—in 
the finale, where the drums feature with 
remarkable rhythmic diversity. 

Holbrooke has certainly added some 
thing of originality to our cosmopolitan 
contemporary types here. The work’s 
boldness of outline and courageous color 
reminds one of modern poster art. 

Saturday brought Sir Hamilton Harty 
alongside Sir Dan Godfrey as guest con 
ductor. His program presented him 
again as the authoritative interpreter of 
Berlioz and conceded to convention with 
the C minor symphony of Beethoven, 
the rather worn-threadbareness of which 
he repaired with a fresh infusion of 
emotion. His own Ode to a Night- 
ingale, with Bella Baillie as a charming 
soloist, proved sensitive, emotional and 
wholly satisfying music. The Sunday 


(Continued on page 26) 
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Ohio University 


Music Course 


Music Admitted to 
Major Standing 


Cotumsus, May 9.—The name of 
Ohio State University has been added 
to the list of schools in this country 
which boast a live music department 
of recognized standing. 

The quarter opening in March marked 
the third school term since the depart- 
ment of music was admitted to major 
standing in the College of Liberal Arts. 
Students are thereby permitted to elect 
seventy hours of the required 190 in 
music. In connection with his regular 
college work, a student may now take 
up not only cultural studies such as ap- 
preciation and history of music in addi- 
tion to complete courses in public school 
music, but may go as far as he likes; 
for among the thirty-five courses of- 
fered are those scheduled in conducting 
instrumentation, and composition. 


A Quota Required 


The major curriculum includes a cer- 
tain quota of hours of applied music, 
not only in piano, violin and voice, but 
also requires stated quarters in brass, 
woodwind and percussion from every 
student. 

The present program is the gratifying 
outcome of several years planning by 
the director of the department, Dr. 
Royal D. Hughes. 

Dr. Hughes brings a splendid back- 
ground of study to his work here, hav- 
ing received his degree of doctor of 
philosophy from Harvard University for 
research work in the history of music 
continued over a three-year period at 
Harvard and the Sorbonne. He had 
charge of the Ohio State summer school 
music for several years prior to the 
establishment of the department in 
1925, thereafter conducting classes in 
history and appreciation. 


Students Respond 


The re-action of the student body to 
the step taken by the university in 
granting major standing to music has 
far surpassed expectations, The rate 
of increase in registration has jumped 
in a most unforseen fashion, and the 
present staff is considerably overworked. 
However plans have been made to take 
on new teachers in the coming summer 
term. Although newly housed in a 
building of their own, these temporary 
quarters are already outgrown. 

The staff has also taken over all 
musical activities on the campus, includ- 
ing two orchestras, two men’s glee clubs, 
the women’s glee club and the choral 
society. The Ohio State Band is also 
slated to come under the same super- 
vision next year. 


Noteworthy Equipment 


The equipment of the department is 
xoteworthy. There is every facility for 
the instrumental study in the posses- 
sion of several thousand dollars worth 
of the most up-to-date orchestral in- 
struments. As complete a library of 
scores as can be purchased is provided, 
—the small nucleus of which was a 
collection of several hundred works 
which Dr. Hughes brought from abroad. 
In addition to these are hundreds of 
phonograph records of chamber music 
and standard orchestral works, and 
records on reproducing pianos. 

RoswitTHA CRANSTON SMITH. 





YOUNG COMPOSER HEARD 


Dresven, April 15.—An interesting 
program conducted by Fritz Busch re- 
cently, presented the work of Emil 
Bohnke, a young composer of Zdunsko- 
Wola. A suite by Max Reger was 
illustrative of paintings by Boecklin. 
They not only took the names of the 
now portraits but attempted to describe 
t b 
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ParKERSBURG, W. VA., May 9.—The 
ninth annual convention of the West 
Virginia Federation of Music Clubs, 
held under the auspices of the Woman’s 
Club, was most successful, from a stand- 
point of interest and attendance. Harold 
Vincent Milligan, pianist; Hollister 
Noble, managing editor of Musica. 
America, and Mrs. Sidney Small, of 
Roanoke, Va., president of the capitol 
district, gave instructive addresses. 


Another feature of the program was 
the singing of the junior choir of the 
First Methodist Episcopal Church, of 
Charleston, Elsie F. Kincheloe, director. 
This choir is made up of seventy-three 
children between the years of eight and 
sixteen who were brought to the con- 
vention city in cars owned by public 
spirited citizens headed by Gov. Gore. 
The singing of this group was notable 
for precision, clean enunciation and 
shading. 


Music was provided throughout the 
sessions by Mrs. Kincheloe and Flor- 
ence Clayton Dunham, who played 
organ and piano duets; Mrs. D. 
Putnam and Mrs. Earle Hopkins, who 
offered violin duets, besides judging the 
violin contest; Mildred Bartlett, so- 
prano, pupil of Mrs. Fritz Reiner; Mrs. 
Howard Robinson, accompanist ; Clyde 
Beckett, baritone ; and Jennie Varde- 
man, teacher of piano at the Cincinnati 
Conservatory, who was one of the 
judges of the final piano contest. 

There were many social events 
throughout the convention. The Lions 
Club entertained delegates and visitors 
at lunch, Mrs. J. B. Samuel held a re- 
ception on the opening evening, and at 
the close of the Junior contests Mrs. 
W. M. Parker entertained all the 
juniors at her home. 


Prize Winners 


The contests were participated in with 
enthusiasm and splendid results. Prize- 
winners were, First Presbyterian 
Church choir, Mrs. J. G. Cochran, 
director; Eunice Kyle, senior voice 
prize; Mary Sue Pierce, senior piano 
prize; Vernon J. Gooding, senior violin 
prize; the West Virginia Wesleyan Glee 
Club of Buckhannon, Muzzy, 
director; Barbara Lee Terrell, junior 
piano contest, class A; Margaret Mc- 
Guinness, junior piano contest, class B 
(both these latter being pupils of Mrs. 
A. G. Lancaster of Parkersburg) ; 
Jeanette Eichinger, junior violin con- 
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CORA ATCHINSON, EX-PRESIDENT 
WEST VIRGINIA FEDERATION OF 
MUSIC CLUBS, 


test, class A; Doyle Wichline, junior 


violin contests, class B; Virginia Bal- 
lard, class A voice contest ; the Kember 
String Ensemble; Betty Fox, musical 
readings, and Marcella Collins, class B 
in the same. 


Photo by Bachrach 
ELSIE FISCHER KINCHELOE, 
PRESIDENT OF THE WEST VIRGINIA 
FEDERATION OF MUSIC CLUBS 


In the contests for high school groups 
the Cadman Choral Club, A. A. Arms, 
director, won first place ; the Boys’ 
Glee Club of Parkersburg, Marie 
Boette, director, won the prize for that 
group; the Washington Irving High 
School Orchestra of Clarksburg, A. A. 
Arms, director, and Peffers’ Band of 
Parkersburg were awarded prizes in 
their respective groups. 


New Officers 

Elsie Fischer Kiricheloe, teacher and 
vocalist of Charleston, was elected 
president. Mrs. Kincheloe has recently 
been engaged to teach at the summer 
master school of the Chicago Musical 
College for the next three summers. 
Cora Atchison retired with a most re- 
markable record. When she assumed 
the presidency four clubs were in regu- 
lar standing and now eighty-two clubs 
are enthusiastic and on the job. From 
eight clubs, with $50.00 in the treasury, 
to eighty-two, with a sum of $2,200.00 
to her credit is a record that.tells its 
own story of patient, untiring work. 
Miss Atchison accepted the office of 
vice-president; Mrs. J. H. Miles of 
Kimball, second vice-president; Mrs. 
A. G. Lancaster of Parkersburg, re- 
cording secretary; Mrs. R. P. Davis of 
Morgantown, treasurer, and Mrs. C. G. 
Moses of Holiday’s Cove, auditor. 





Cleveland Opera Season 
Breaks All Records 


CLEVELAND, May 9.—Cleve- 
land’s fifth season of Metropoli- 
tan Opera closed on May 5 witha 
record attendance for the week. 
Eight operas were heard by 64,- 
797 persons—3,213 more than at- 
tended the series last year. Re- 
ceipts totalled $185,448. Mignon, 
Rigoletto, Norma, Hansel und 
Gretel, Pagliacci, Tannhauser, 
The Tales of Hoffmann and Il 
Trovatore were the works sung. 

Leading singers were Lucrezia 
Bori, Marion Talley, Beniamino 
Gigli, Léon Rothier, Rosa Pon- 
selle, Marion Telva, Ezio Pinza, 
Frederick Jagel and Galli-Curci. 
The conductors were Vincenzo 
Bellezza, Louis Hasselmans and 
Giuseppe Bamboschek. H. B. 














Toledo Chorus 
Gives Judas 


Handel Oratorio Sung 
With Fine Effect 


Totepo, Onto, May 9.—Singing Judas 
Maccabaeus in the Coliseum under the 
baton of Mary Willing Megley, the 
Toledo Choral Society surpassed in 
many respects any of its past seule 
= admirable as these have always 

n. 


Taking part also in the production 
were a children’s chorus of 150 from 
Smead and Maumee schools, and the 
boys’ choirs of St. Marks and Trinity 
Episcopal churches, which sang the 
choruses for the youths and maidens. 
The | tema was made up of Detroit 
Symphony players; and the soloists 
were Nora Pe cretd: soprano, Arthur 
Kraft, tenor, and Roscoe Mulholland 
of ‘Toledo, bass. 


Zula Burkholder is official accom- 
panist for the Choral Society; Albert 
E. Och, organist of St. Mark’s, and 
John Gordon Seely, choirmaster at 
Trinity Episcopal urch, played the 
second and third pianos. Alex Arndt 
is president of the society. 


Sing Beethoven Mass 


Under the direction of Joseph Sainton 
the Mozart Choir recently gave a com- 
mendable performance of Beethoven’s 
Missa Solemnis in the Coliseum. A 
local orchestra took part; soloists were 
Mrs. Merle Anderson, soprano; Norma 
Schellin Emmert, contralto; Clarence 
Ball, tenor, and Roscoe Mulholland, 
bass. 

The enthusiasm of an audience in 
Scott Auditorium grew steadily as 
George Liebling’s piano recital ‘was 
brought to a triumphant finale. On his 
program was music by Bach, Liszt, 
Beethoven and Chopin. One of Mr. 
Liebling’s own compositions, a charm- 
ing fancy entitled Venetian Lace, was 
among the encores. 


The Monday Musicale 


The Monday Musicale presented the 
Junior Club in a delightful program in 
the Park Lane. Those taking part were 
Margaret Gallant, Margaret Rinder- 
knecht, Helen Tenney, Loretta Gens, 
Grace Steele, Beatrice Bailey, Maxine 
Cosgray, Irene Kuhlman, Mary Perry 
and Lucile Dodge More. 

The Monday Musicale held its an- 
nual luncheon in the Park Lane. Of- 
ficers elected were: President, Mrs. 
Harry Hanson; vice-president, Mrs. 
William Richards; secretary, Catherine 
Clapp; treasurer, Mrs. Robert Long- 
fellow; corresponding secretary, Leonore 
Hoffman. The musical director of the 
year, appointed by the president, is Mrs. 
Reginald Morris. 


HeLten Masters Morrts. 





CINCINNATI EVENTS 


Mothersingers Present 
Year’s Final List 

CIncINNATI, May 2.—The Mother- 
singers of Cincinnati, a chorus of 130 
representatives from the Federation of 
Mothers’ Clubs, gave their final pro- 
gram of the season under the direc- 
tion of Will R. Reeves, in Emery 
Auditorium on April 12. Neva Remde 
Sandau, official accompanist of the Ma 
Festival Association succeeds Ernest rod 
Daulton as accompanist for the Mother- 
singers, Mr. Daulton having moved to 
New York. 

It is a policy of the Mothersingers 
to introduce younger artists as solo- 
ists, and Walter Pulse, baritone, Rosa 
Levit and Blanche Brant, pianists, were 
featured on this occasion. 
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In Which “Music with a New 


Dimension” Arrives _ 

HAT much heralded event—the in- 
T troduction to the somewhat jaded 
New York public of a form of enter- 
tainment described as “orchestral drama, 
was consummated in three evenings dis- 
play of this commodity last week in the 
Manhattan Opera House. On May 3, 
4 and 5, the Neighborhood Playhouse, in 
conjunction with the Cleveland Orches- 
tra under Mr. Nikolai Sokoloff, pre- 
sented an earful of music and an eye- 
ful of dramatic composition’ for the 
edification of those of the witness whose 
aural and visual organs were in good 
working order. From the generous 
stage of the Manhattan and from its 
yawning pit (at one and the same time, 
mind you) came interpretations if you 
like the word, of Ernest Bloch’s Israel 
Symphony, of the two most familiar 
Nocturnes of Debussy, and of Borodin’s 
Polovtsian Dances preluded by the 
Sketch, On the Steppes of Central Asia. 

Do not, however, imagine that there 
is any foundation for your hasty as- 
sumption, to the effect that “orchestral 
dramas” are suspiciously like those lux- 
urious demonstrations which are in- 
variably in progress when you have been 
courteously admitted to a Cathedral of 
the Motion Picture. Nothing so simple. 
The term o.d. is used, our program was 
at some pains to inform us, to “suggest 
an approach rather than designate a 
form.” So far, so good; but there is 
food for conscientious thought ahead... . 

“Music in its modern development, 
it may not have previously occurred to 
you, “has reached its highest expression 
in the symphony.” An explanation of 
this state of affairs is easily found. It 
appears that the “subtle interplay of 
rhythm, tone and their harmonic rela- 
tion, the nuances of instrumental color, 
the nice values of placement, have 
reached a perfection in creation and 
performance that possibly transcends the 
vision of the initiators of orchestral 
music.” But—and now comes a little 
thought for all of us—“Behind the tech- 
nical equipment and scientific skill of 
handling sound, lies a deep reason for 
orchestral performance.” A Deep Rea- 
son! We should say so. “MAN IS 
CONSTANTLY STRIVING TO UN- 
DERSTAND AND TUNE IN ON 
THE RHYTHMIC PULSE OF THE 
UNIVERSE.” 

So this is what our brethren are eat- 
ing their hearts out about! The vari- 
ous perplexed and blank-visaged persons 
whom we encounter on our daily peri- 
patetics, then, are not mere victims of 
mundane worries. That gentleman, 
there, is not trying to recall the third 
ingredient in some recipe; the biped 
beside him is far from being annoyed 
by a garter which is too generously 
elastic. These people are effortfully 
struggling to get two fingers and a 
thumb around the wrist of the cosmos! 

By this time we were so stunned 
by the devastating emotion that comes 
with stirring revealment, that we swoon- 
ed away and couldn't read any further. 

> 


Let us be serious, though. To begin 
with, we can say that we enjoyed this 
departure immensely. Much of the 
stage business was intriguing and vital. 
The costuming was excellent, the set 
designs imaginative, the lighting judi- 
cious, and the direction of the whole 
more than merely diligent. Israel por- 
trayed for us the suppliants at the 
Wailing Wall of Jerusalem—terror 
stricken, lamenting, flagellating, ecstatic 
figures who were ultimately comforted 
by the comprehension of the spirit of 
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divinity. Nuages and Fétes told of a 
fawn-like being, evidently a “simple, 
sensuous creature” like Mallarme’s, 
frustrated in his desire to possess a 
passing bit of vapor by the Storm Cloud, 
who decamped sneeringly with the nebu- 
lous female. In the third orchestral 
drama some out and out dancing was 
put forth for the benefit of The Khan 
and his attendants and guests. 

All of this was very captivating and 
pleasurable—when we were able to con- 
centrate to any considerable é¢xtent upon 
it. We, for one, experienced Mr. 
Bloch’s symphony, and especially the 
ever more miraculous scores of Debussy 
and Borodin, through Mr. Sokoloff, and 
not with those who performed upon the 
stage. We found that our gaze was 
directed, as of old, upon the conductor, 
and only at intervals did we pry it 
loose in order to perceive Miss Irene 
Lewisohn’s complement. The orchestra 
was in the pit, and its being there was 
held up as one of the advantages of the 
orchestral drama; but we knew it was 
there and it existed more definitely and 
familiarly than anything we saw with 
our eyes. 

We feel that as long as the o.d. util- 
izes music with which we are well ac- 
quainted and for which we have the 
greatest respect, we shall react similarly. 
And we prefer responding in this man- 
ner to being compulsorily interested in 
visual disclosures, as we were when 
Mr. Thomas Wilfred performed on his 
clavilux to the accompaniment—and 
“accompaniment” is exactly what we 
mean—of the Philadelphia Orchestra’s 
Scheherazade. On that occasion Mr. 
Stokowski and his men were invisible, 
the hall was dark, and all we could 
do was look at the admittedly engross- 
ing manifestations of the color organ. 
The music, we found ,took second place 
decidedly, to which we objected on the 
grounds that Rimsky-Korsakoff gives 
more satisfaction to the ear than Wil- 
fred does to the eye. So jealous are 
these senses that the two refuse to enjoy 
themselves to the hilt simultaneously. 

Possibly the answer to this question, 
so far as the Orchestral Drama is con- 
cerned, lies in substituting specially pre- 
pared scores in place of those to which 
we would fain give our whole hearted 
attention. And the product of this idea, 
we meekly suggest, would not be Or- 
chestral Drama; it would be mimed 
music or ballot without frills and feath- 
ers, even if its composer and scenarist 
stayed up till all hours of the night try- 


ing to figure out the rhythmic pulse of 
the universe. 
* * *& 

As we have already intimated, the 
performance vouchsafed continuous en- 
tertainment, for one reason or another 
if not for both together. And our per- 
sonal entertainment, as we have also 
sought to hint at some length, was con- 
ducted almost exclusively by Mr. Sokol- 
off and the Cleveland Orchestra. Much, 
and all of it enthusiastic, might be 
said of Mr. Sokoloff’s part in the affair. 


Once again he demonstrated beyond the . 


shadow of a doubt that he is one of the 
finest conductors to be encountered in 
this inordinately guested city. He is not 
only a musician of rank but also a 
batonist with the uncommon power of 
inspiring others. To the glowing, 
understanding recountings which he 
brought forth last Saturday night— 
the momentous occasion on which we 
first came face to face with Orchestral 
Drama—wé must respond with un- 
stinted gratitude. His orchestra served 
him to thrilling effect. 

Of the visualizations we liked best the 
composition to the Debussy pieces. This 
had a winning quality of plastic love- 
liness, an aristocratic grace, the charm 
of luscious movement. The exigencies 
of space make impossible the inclusion 
of a complete personnel list. A random 
glance down the program identified, in 
important parts, Messrs. George Bratt, 
Leo Bulgakoff, Benjamin Zemach, 
Blake Scott, Michio Ito and Sarat 
Sahiri, and Mmes, Blanche Talmud and 
Martha Graham. The sponsors ac- 
knowledged the co-operation “in the 
various stage translations” of Jo David- 
son, Ernest de Weerth and Esther Peck. 

Rumor had it that all three perform- 
ances were sold out, or nearly so. If 
Saturday’s exhibition of Orchestral 
Dramas left the box office ticketless, we 
must conclude that not a few persons 
who bought seats did not take the 
trouble to go and sit in them. 
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The Cantata Club Gives the 
B Minor Mass 


HAT ever more extraordinary 

work, the B Minor Mass, wrote 
Finis in Gothic type on the first season 
of the Bach Cantata Club of New York 
last Wednesday, May 2nd, before an in- 
terested gathering which quite taxed the 
capacity of St. Thomas Episcopal 
Church. The great masterpiece was 





THREE OF THE STRAUSS DANCERS, WHO GAVE A RECITAL WITHOUT MUSIC 
AT THE GUILD THEATRE ON APRIL 29 












given in its entirety, which necessitated 
a division of its content into two parts 
with an intermission for food and re- 
flection; the less ardent Bachians were 
thus given opportunity to remarshal 
their receptive forces. Cooperating with 
the Club were the Oratorio Society of 
New York; and Mildred Faas, soprano; 
Mina Hager, contralto; Robert Elwyn, 
tenor; and Herbert Gould, bass, for the 
solo voice parts. As soloists in other 
capacities Mischa Mischakoff, Bruno 


Jaennike, Meredith Willson, Bruno 
Labate, Hugh Porter and Everett 
Tutchings were listed. Mr, Albert 


Stoessel wielded an animated baton over 
the proceedings. 

The performance was deserving of 
considerable approval for its devout and 
unostentatious quality, for the zeal and 
respectful enthusiasm which Mr. Stoes- 
sel expended upon it, and because of the 
indubitably sincere approach to this un- 
dertaking which was manifest through- 
out. Not infrequently the essence of 
concentrated earnestness resulted in a 
correspondingly just and impressive re- 
counting of the vital matters with which 
the Mass is informed. At such times 
something of the humanity, the search- 
ing and comprehensive power of the 
score was realized. 

Unfortunately, there are a host of 
obstacles, technical and otherwise, which 
present themselves uncompromisingly to 
be overcome, the inevitable and knotty 
problems that stud so sizeable a task. 
Several of the courageous Mr. Stoessel’s 
difficulties last week may, in retrospect, 
be funnelled into one bottle whose con- 
tent was none of his own brewing. We 
come here upon an acoustical point, for 
while the Mass, to the eye-minded, 
seemed environed with uncommon ap- 
propriateness by the noble contour of 
St. Thomas’s innards, we writhed in 
bountiful discomfort at the wobbly and 
tremulous portions of apologetic phono- 
camptics that ever and anon issued from 
the general direction of the performers. 
To this circumstance may be attributed 
much of the unfocussed choral sound 
and the unlikely timbre of certain in- 
struments. 

In his conception Mr. Stoessel appear- 
ed to be more intuitively en rapport 
with the poignantly accented movements 
than with those which are concerned 
with clean scented jubilance. With the 
pastoral imagery of the Scarlattian bass 
aria, Et in Spiritum Sanctum, for in- 
stance, he was in something less than 
complete accord. Nor in that eternal 
marvel, the Easter Day chorus—the ex- 
ultant inspiration which hymns the 
miracle of the Resurrection, a paean of 
ecstatic joyance which seems to set the 
tomb’s deliverance before our exhilar- 
ated glance—did Mr. Stoessel dis- 
tinguish himself by an unfettered im- 
aginative impulse. An _ overdose of 
reverence brings somnolence, we are 
convinced. 

Mr. Stoessel’s orchestra performed 
with a decent amount of technical 
purity; particular mention should be 
made of the flute obbligati of Mr. Mere- 
dith Willson and the handling of the 
important oboe d’amore parts by Mr. 
Bruno Labate. ° Of the vocal soloists, 
the women appeared to best advantage. 
Miss Faas sang the soprano soli with 
appealing artistry and deft command of 
her resources, and Miss Hager, always 
the sensitive and understanding musi- 
cian, contributed valuable assistance. Mr. 
Elwyn, the tenor, did not seem to be 
particularly well fitted for this music, 
though he brightened up a bit in the 
distractingly lovely Benedictus. Mr. 
Gould, nothwithstanding his indubitable 
sincerity, was out of his element, what- 
ever that may be. W. S. 

(Continued on page 20) 
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indemith’s FLin und Lourock ‘Brought to cAmerica 


By W. R. MURPHY 


PHILADELPHIA, May 9.—A theatreful 
of applausive auditors, comprising the 
elite of Philadelphia’s musicians and 
music-lovers, followed with tense and 
interested attention and approbative tes- 
timony to the importance and distinction 
of the third and final concert of the 
second season in which the Society for 
Contemporary Music successfully pur- 
sued its objectives. The American pre- 
miere of Paul Hindemith’s Hin and 
Zuruck, the first performance anywhere 
of Isadore Freed’s Vibrations, and the 
second American performance of Igor 
Stravinsky’s L’Histoire du Soldat were 
given Sunday evening April 22 in the 
Broad Street Theater. 

The Hindemith kammer-oper, or 
chamber opera, proved a tour de force 
of musical ingenuity. Marcellus Schif- 
fer, the librettist, has written a simple 
plot in which the respective steps are 
the receipt of a letter by Helene; the 
aroused suspicions of Robert, her hus- 
band, of an epistolary lover; the quar- 
rel in which he rails at her with the 
equivalents of “frightful lizard,” “mis- 
chievous alligator” and “cunning hedge- 
hog” among other expressions of Ger- 
man billingsgate ; summary uxoricide by 
the pistol route; arrival of doctor and 
police; Robert’s remorse and desire to 
pass from a world now empty for him; 
his leap through a high window to de 
struction; the transportal of the body 
outside, presumably to the morgue; and 
the arrival of the Philosopher, who 
sapiently cogitates: “No one thought 
of the intervening Higher Power, which 
is strictly against the taking of life for 
a trivial affair; without doubt something 
must be done.” So much for Hin, in 
climax, 


Plot Rolls Backward 


Comes then Zuruck, in which the film 
of plot rolls backward, reversing the 
action in each episode and detail from 
the entrance of the body, borne back- 
ward, to a terminal repetition of the 
initial sneeze of the deaf aunt who 
knits serenely through the narrative of 
domestic battle and sudden death. 

The whole affair is actively and ro 
bustly comic and the total effect is un 
believably droll. Opportunity is offered 
for crisp farcical acting throughout and 
a large part of the humor is contributed 
by the music, in distinctive modern 
idiom,—with possibly a bit of uncon- 
scious humor in the minds of the hear- 
ers at some of the melodic and harmonic 
liberties taken by the composer. 

A first hearing did not yield clearly 
whether the clever Hindemith system- 
atically reversed the score, ‘but his 
technical ingenuity is by no means in- 
capable of such a musical hoax. The 
work was capitally presented by Irene 
Williams, Nelson Eddy, and Albert 
Mahler of the Civic Opera Company ; 
Margaret Scott Oliver, as the deli- 
ciously miming aunt; Edouard Lippi, 
Sidney Sutcliffe and Peggy Oliver. The 
scoring is minus strings and for seven 
wind instruments and two pianos, played 
by three performers. 


Symbolic Dance Cycle 


Mr. Freed’s Vibrations is a dance- 
cycle in seven symbolic episodes. A pre- 
lude, Circles of Energy, with a revolv- 
ing concentric colored circles creates 
the symbolism of Pure White, and is 
followed by exquisitely attuned and 
colored symbolistic interpretations of 
Pale Green, Sensuous Reds, Vibrant 
Orange, Faded Blues and Deep Purple. 
Well devised  color-spotlights give 
chromatic atmosphere to the severe 
drapes which environ the solo and en- 
semble dancers of the various vibra- 
tions, and the polychromatic narration 
is accompanied by polytonal music 


eminently fitting to the stage stories. 
The ballet is intended to utilize the 
clavilux, or color organ, but an unfor- 
tunate conflict of dates prevented its use 
on this occasion. 

The variations all germinate from 
themes in the prelude, but the formula 
reaches far from conventional theme- 
with-variations into the realms of the 
ultra-modern, to which the composer 
proves no strange explorer. The in- 
strumentation is for five strings, one 
of each choir, wind and percussion, and 
in addition to the innovation of the 
clavilux, there is a newly invented 
musical instrument, the chromatic glis- 
sando piano. The work was danced and 
mimed by Riva Hoffman and her danc- 
ers, very expertly and convincingly. 
Stravinsky's Work 

Stravinsky’s “songless opera” was 
presented by the same cast that offi- 
ciated in the American premiere a few 
weeks ago in New York under the 
auspices of the League of Composers, 
and included Tom Powers, Jacques 
Cartier, Blake Scott and Lily Lubbell, 
all of whom repeated their brilliant 
work of the earlier occasion. Although 
called by Stravinsky a “pantomime 
opera,” there is continuous speech by the 
narrator and never a note of song, so 
the inscription is somewhat of a mis- 
nomer. But the production is deeply 
impressive with its bitter-sweet phil- 
osophy, its hovering implications and 
brooding sense of all life and its de- 
ceits, illusions and tragedies, symbolized 
by the story of the soldier. 

In addition to participants already 
mentioned there was a chamber or- 
chestra of strings, flute, clarinet, alto 
saxophone, bassoon, trumpet and trom- 
bone from the Philadelphia Orchestra’; 
and Agnes Clune Quinlan, Arthur Rice 
and Isadore Freed at the two pianos 
Karl F. T. Schroeder, chairman of the 
Society, was the stage director. Mrs. 
Maurice Speiser had charge of proper- 
ties, and Riva Hoffman was ballet mis 
tress. 

Choral Art Society 


The Choral Art Society, composed of 
professional singers of high rank, gave 
its annual spring concert, April 19, in 
the Academy of Music, under the di- 
rection of Dr. H. Alexander Matthews. 
Both by its professional character, and 
selective membership, the organization 
is one of the finest choral bodies in the 
country. 

On this occasion it repeated the ar- 
tistic triumph that accrued to it on its 
concert in Carnegie Hall, New York, 
last season. The enormous difficulties 
of Bach’s Tenebrae Factae Sunt were 
easily absolved. Peter Warlock’s Cor- 
pus Christi, with its interplay of counter 
melodies against the ancient canto firmo 
air that is basic, was achieved with 
clarity of utterance. A diversified pro- 
gram testified to the versatility of the 
group, of which a series of British 
folk songs proved most interesting to 
the audience. Lea Luboschutz, as solo- 
ist, revealed anew her command of 
violinism and her fine art of interpreta- 
tion in Bach and other numbers. 


Quo Vadis? 


Quo Vadis, the dramatic cantata by 
the Polish composer, Felix Nowowiej- 
ski, had its Philadelphia premiere April 
23, at the spring concert of the Choral 
Society. Henry Gordon Thunder con- 
ducted the vivid score with distinguished 
effect. The chorus was especially fine 
in the Death to the Christians and 
Glory Crown Thee, Mighty One, the 
great closing number. Admirable con- 
tributions were made by the soloists, 
E. Marie Townsend, soprano, and 


J. B. Greenwood, baritone. The ac- 
companists were Myrtle Eaver and 
Agnes Clune Quinlan. The work is 
constructed broadly on classic oratorio 
lines, with literary contents closely fol- 
lowing the Sienkiewicz novel. 

The Matinée Musicale Club gave its 
annual spring concert in the Academy 
of Music April 16, climaxing the year 
of fortnightly musicales and the train- 
ing of its numerous groups, with a ver- 
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itable music-carnival. Participants were 
the chorus, Helen Pulaski Innes, di- 
rector; harp ensemble, Dorothy John- 
stone Baseler, director ; string ensemble, 
Ben Stad, director; Nina Prettyman 
Howell, assistant director; junior and 
juvenile chorus, Mrs. James Aikens, di- 
rector; junior orchestra, Leonard de 
Maria, director, and ballet, Caroline 
Littlefield, director. These were sup 
plemented in The Siege of the Alham- 
bra by Hilda Burke, soprano; Vaughn 
Comfort, Jr., tenor, and Rheinhold 
Schmidt, baritone, with Helen Booth- 
royd Buckley and the composer, Clar- 
ence Bawden, providing the piano 
accompaniments. 

The grand ensemble of all the club 
activities, numbering nearly 400, filled 
even the ample Academy stage, with a 
pictorial and colorful effect, much re- 
sembling a rainbow, with  iris-hued 
dresses forming concentric half-arcs as 
a background and golden harps gleam- 
ing in the foreground. The ensemble, 
directed by Mrs. Innes, gave Buzzi- 
Peccia’s Gloria as a prelude and the 
Largo from Handel's Xerxes as a finale, 
with voluminous and resonant results. 


A Vigorous Story 


Mr. Bawden’s cantata, to an original 
text by Margaret Scott Oliver, notable 
for vigor of choral narrative and dra- 
matic story, has an appropriately vivid 
and varied score with strong stress on 
the mélodic values and a convincing and 
not too modernistic harmonization. 
Mrs. Innes drew some exquisite tonal 
effects from her large and well drilled 
chorus, and the soloists contributed 
admirably. 

The melodic and harmonic potential- 
ities of the harp were disclosed in the 
work of the ensemble, capitally directed 
by Mrs. Baseler in a prelude and a 
romanza by Tournier. Later it co- 
operated with the string ensemble, under 
Mr. Stad, in Ganne’s Extase and God- 
dard’s Adagio Pathétique. The string 
group was heard alone in a robust and 


vivacious Trepak by Rubinstein. The 
strings evidenced careful discipline and 
hearty interest in their work. The play- 
ing of the junior orchestra in The 
Magic Flute overture and the singing 
of the junior and juvenile chorus in di 
Chiara’s In Spain had youthful zest 
and creditable results. 

The string ensemble and the junior 
orchestra united in the orchestra pit 
for accompanying the spirited and col- 
orful dances of the ballet, of which 
Catherine Littlefield and William 
Hughes were premier dancers. Among 
the most applauded offerings were a 
pastel ballet to music of Strauss, a cloud 
ballet to music by Schumann, and a 
gay and lively farandole, of Bizet, with 
Spanish costumes and background. Che- 
villard’s eight-hand piano arrangement 
of The Ride of the Valkyries was spir- 
itedly performed by Helen Goddard, 
Dorothy Hornberger, Clara Grube and 
Florence Weber. 

The Matinée Musicale Club, thirty- 
four years old, has 1,500 members, of 
whom 600 are participants in various 
musical activities. 

Apollo Opera Company 


The Apollo Grand Opera Company, 
fifth of Philadelphia’s lyrico-dramatic 
organizations to make its bow in this 
operatically crowded town and season, 
made its initial bid for suffrage and 
support April 19, in the Metropolitan 
Opera House. The agency was Cris- 
pino e la Comare (The Cobbler and the 
Fairy), the delightful ‘Italian operatic 
fantasy that alone of the several ven- 
tures in lyric and fraternal collabora- 
tion by Luigi and Federico Ricci has 
withstood the gnawing tooth of time. 

The libretto by Piave points the moral 
contributed to this treasure of songs 
of the reckless riding of the beggar on 
horseback, through the story of an im- 
pecunious cobbler and his ballad-selling 
wife, who are raised to riches through 
a fairy’s grace. The cobbler, turned to 
a physician with magic powers of heal- 
ing, loses his head in prosperity and 
alienates both friends and wife, while he 
has the perplexed nedical faculty of 
Venice tearing numerous locks out of 
its collective hair at his miraculous 
cures, one of which restores the life oi 
a young damsel to the count who loves 
her. He is brought to his senses a 
wiser and a better man, and probably 
a more industrious cobbler on awaken- 
ing from the dream in which the fairy 
episode has occurred. 

Work Well Sung 


The work was charmingly staged and 
costumed by Rodolfo Pili, artistic di- 
rector and general manager of the com- 
pany. The merry music, much in the 
old-fashioned Italian melodic school, 
was admirably discoursed by Carlo 
Nocosia, the Hammerstein conductor 
who directed the performances here two 
decades ago and who emerged from re 
tirement for this occasion. 

The libretto is rich in neatly rhymed 
verses, many humorous, and others pret- 
tily sentimental. Jenny Kneedler John- 
son, a former star of the Philadelphia 
Operatic Society, reappeared as An- 
netta, singing her ballad-hawking song 
and various canzonettas and cavatinas 
with lovely tone and full command of 
the florid music. Giuseppe La Puma, 
who has been successful with others of 
the local companies in comedy rdles, 
gave deliciously diverting accents to 
the buffo part of the cobbler. Giuseppe 
Maero and Eugenio Prosperoni as two 
apothecaries, rivals of the pseudo-physi- 
cian, caught capitally the humor of their 
characters and sang excellently. Giu- 
seppe Cavadore as the romantic young 

(Continued on opposite page) 
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Count and Zara Jay as the portentous 
Comare were admirably in the picture. 
Florence Cowanova and her ballet gave 
an atmospheric version of Luigini’s Bal- 
let Egyptienne, in the ballroom scene, 
the score being well directed by Mr. 
Pili. 

Music Club Elects 

The Philadelphia Music Club has held 
its biennial election, choosing Helen 
Ackroyd-Clare as the president, in suc- 
cession to Mrs. Edwin A. Watrous. 
Others elected to office were Mrs. Carl 
M. Kneass, first vice-president; Mrs. 
W. S. Belding, second vice-president ; 
Linda C. Albert, recording secretary; 
Mrs. Charles A. Dimon, corresponding 
secretary; Mrs. Thomas D. Sullivan, 
treasurer; Mrs. Maurice Clair, Mrs. 
William Gramm, Mrs. Allwood Mat- 
lack, Louise Jenkins Rose, Emma Rous 
and Mrs. Jerome S. Van Keuren, di- 
rectors. 

The club, with a membership of con- 
siderably more than 1,000, has leased the 
entire third floor of the Estey Building, 
1701 Walnut Street, as headquarters for 
its expanding activities, which include 
sponsorship of the Women’s Symphony 
Orchestra, with Mrs. Frederica Warren 
Ferguson as manager, and the Philadel- 
phia Operatic Society, of which Mrs. 
Watrous remains general director. Its 
twenty-second season of vernacular 
opera, already including Martha and 
Tales of Hoffmann, will conclude with 
Bizet’s Pearl Fishers May 16 in the 
Academy of Music with a specially pre- 
pared English libretto by Edward Ells- 
worth Hipsher, assistant editor of The 
Etude. 

On April 11 the executive board of 
the club gave a luncheon at the Bellevue 
in honor of Mrs. Watrous and her suc- 
cess as head of the organization. On 
April 18 Mrs. Watrous tendered a re- 
ception at the Ritz-Carlton to her suc- 
cessor and the new board of officers. 


Institute Concerts 


The Society of Ancient Instruments, 
directed by Henri Casedesus, was pre- 
sented by courtesy of the Library of 
Congress, and the Elizabeth Sprague 
Coolidge Foundation, in Casimir Hall 
of the Curtis Institute on April 25. 
Mary Louise Curtis Bok, founder and 
president of the Institute; Joseph Hof- 
mann, director, and other notables were 
present. The work of the organization 
came both as an informative edification 
and a novel and delectable entertainment 
to the invited audience. The possibil- 
ities of the quinton, viol d’amour, viol 
de gambe, basse de viole and clavecin 
proved a revelation in fragrant, laven- 
dered music from Mouret, Tomasini, 
Leopold Mozart, Scarlatti and others of 
the eighteenth century. 

Louis Bailly, formerly viola player of 
the Flonzaley Quartet, now of the Cur- 
tis Quartet and head of the viola de- 
partment at the institute, gave a charm- 
ing recital in Casimir Hall April 18. 
He showed potentialities of rare beauty 
in this seldom-offered solo instrument, 
playing with flawless technic and much 
imterpetative skill. With the capable 
Harry Kaufmann at the piano, Mr. 
Bailly played the Jeno Hubay Morceau 
de Concert, the Karl Stamitz concerto 
in D major and other numbers. 


Solo Recitals 


Harry Mayer, a Philadelphia pianist, 
returned from a study period and con- 
cert tour abroad, made his initial home 
appearance April 18 in the Academy 
Foyer. Mr. Mayer has developed a 
sound technic and broadened his gen- 
eral musicianship. His program, there- 
fore, gave great pleasure. Liszt’s ar- 
rangement of the Bach G minor fantasy 
and fugue and the Beethoven Les 
Audieux sonata were high points of 
performance. 

Although she is a dramatic soprano 
richly gifted in voice and instinct for 


theatrical values in interpretation, Rose- 
mary Albert, pupil of Giuseppe Bo- 
ghetti, placed only one operatic aria on 
the program of her second annual re- 
cital, April 17, in the foyer of the Aca- 
demy of Music. This was the Mirror 
Song from Thais effectively delivered. 
Her dramatizing talent served admira- 
bly in the realm of German lieder, three 
songs of Schubert, programmed as a 
memorial-year tribute, with Strauss 
Zueigenung proving the high point of 
a long and elaborate program. Monte- 
verdi and other Italian classics, and a 
Russian group were aptly given. Mary 
Miller Mount was a fine accompanist. 

Micha Michakoff, concertmaster of 
the Philadelphia Orchestra, gave his ini- 
tial Philadelphia recital April 16 in 
Witherspoon Hall. His tone had power 
and brilliance and his interpretations 
showed seriousness of intention, being 
altogether free from whimsical or mis- 
called “original” renderings. A novelty 
of importance was Albert Spalding’s 
Etchings, written in the form of a 
theme, with ten variations and a finale. 
Mr. Michakoff also introduced locally 
Milhaud’s Ipanema, Lilian Fuchs’ Ca- 
price Fantastique and the Glinka-Zim- 
balist Persian Song. Harry Kaufman 
made his piano a finely complementary 
coadjutor. 


Philopatrian Concert 


Mary Josephine Comerford, contral- 
to; Helen Shaplin, organist, and Loretta 
Kerk, pianist, were soloists on April 22 
for the Philapatrian Institute in the in- 
stitute hall. Effective interpretations 
were given of works by Rachmaninoff, 
Liszt, Dvorak and Godard. 

The Pennac Singers, the choral or- 
ganization of the Penn Athletic Club, 
were heard in the club ballroom Sun- 
day evening, April 22, in a varied pro- 
gram, of which a feature was an ex- 
quisite and still unpublished chime 
arrangement of The Bells of St. Mary, 
written by Edward Evans, conductor of 
the chorus, and played as an accom- 
paniment to the ensemble by Jesse Mil- 
ler, of the Fox Theatre Orchestra. 
The chorus was also heard in animated 
renditions of The Viking Song and The 
Long Day Closes. William Turner, ten- 
or, and Franklin Wood, bass, were solo- 
ists in other works. The assisting 
artist was Faye Ferguson, pianist, who 
contributed some delicately adjusted 


Chopin playing. 
Louis Shenk revealed a sauve and 
well handled baritone and a fine under- 
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HELEN ACKROYD-CLARE, NEWLY 
ELECTED PRESIDENT OF THE PHILA- 
DELPHIA MUSIC CLUB 


standing, at his Academy Foyer re- 
cital April 16. Two of his own set- 
tings of poems by Poe and Paul Law- 
rence Dunbar proved appealing. 








Purape_pHia, May 9.—Artistic suc- 
cess attended the three festival perform- 
ances under Fritz Reiner, which topped 
of the Philadelphia Orchestra season 
on Thursday night, Friday afternoon 
and Saturday evening, April 26, 27 
and 28. 

Popular patronage was disappointing, 
due, it is now realized, to the alarming 
connotation of the name Arthur Honeg- 
ger, composer of the notorious Pacific 
231. New Yorkers have heard King 
David, which was the novelty of the 
festival, and are aware that this fine 
work is quite free from wilfully freak- 
ish radicalisms, that it is vividly color- 
ful, wrought with authority and, when 
well presented, is enjoyable and tho- 
roughly exhilirating. But the associa- 
tions of the Group of Six, in which 
Honegger was active, unquestionably 
alienated much popular interest here. 

As a result the two productions of 
King David were slimly supported, es- 
pecially in the lower levels of the 
theater. The Symphonic Psalm, as the 
composer denominates it, was offered on 
Thursday night and Friday afternoon, 
on both occasions in conjunction with 
Strauss’s symphonic variations Don 
Quixote. 

The final event of the féte, an all 
Nibelungen program, drew a much more 
numerous and less timorous audience on 
Saturday night. Mr. Reiner, the guest 
conductor, had taken pains to secure 
not simply the concert adaptations, but 
the original scores, which respect the 
Wagnerian instructions regarding the 
bass tuba. Soloists of admirable talent 
were employed for a particularly bril- 
liant and imposing concert. The fea- 
tured vocal artists were Florence Aus- 
tral, Mina Hager, Helen Jepson, 
Josephine Jirak, Elsa Meiskey, Fred 
Patton, Tudor Davies. 

The program included the final scene 
from Das Rheingold, Wotan’s farewell 
and the Fire music from Die Walkiire, 
the smithy songs from Siegfried, the 
ascent to the fire-rock and Briinnhilde’s 
awakening from the same opera, and 
the closing scene from Gé6tterdammer- 
ung. All in all, this was the most pre- 
tentious and effective Wagnerian pro- 
gram ever submitted here in concert. 
Mr. Reiner gave a masterly reading of 
the excerpts and Florence Austral and 
the fast developing Fred Patton, in par- 
ticular, sang superbly. 


Thea tric Effect 


The chief weakness of King David 
lies in its choppy and fragmentary form 
rather than in the content of the music, 
on which Honegger lavishes his re- 
sourceful command of modern orches- 
tration, a wealth of melody and a sure 
sense of enlivening effect. The gen- 
eral effect of the work is almost entirely 
theatric, with comparatively little em- 
phasis on mystic, devotional or highly 
spiritualized possibilities. This char- 
acter is perhaps primarily due to the 
fact that the composer originally de- 
vised the scores as incidental music for 
a play by Ren Morax, the Franco-Swiss 
poet. The symphonic psalm idea, in- 
volving the use of a great chorus, came 
with a later revision. 


Club Sings Well 


The choral features in the festival 
were entrusted to the highly competent 
Mendelssohn Club, which, under the 
direction of Bruce Carey, had devoted a 
large part of the season to preparation 
for this special performance. The re- 
sults admirably justified this study and 
hard work, for the Honegger score is 
exacting. The Mendelssohn Club’s 
achievement had spirit and notable tonal 
beauty, as well as fineness of shading. 
The soloists were Mabel Garrison, so- 
prano; Mina Hager, contralto; Tudor 
Davies, tenor; and Paul Leyssac, nar- 
rator. 

(Continued on page 14) 








Helen Lockmiller of Athens, Tenn., 
won the first prize in the juvenile piano 
contest sponsored by the State Federa- 
tion of Music Clubs at the recent Jack- 
son convention, April 9-13. She is ten 


years old. 
F. C. M. 
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Orchestral Players Are 
Honored For Service 


PHILADELPHIA, May 2.—A gala at- 
mosphere, intensified by special ameni- 
ties, invested the last pair of the regular 
concerts of the Philadelphia Orchestra’s 
season in the Academy of Music, on a 
Friday afternoon and Saturday night. 
Pierre Monteux, closing his period of 
guest conductorship, presented the fol- 
lowing program: 

Die © apbetea ccccccs Brahms 


Schéhérazade, 
Rimsky-Korsakoff 


Symphony No. 
Symphonic Suite, 


In the intermission at the matinée, 
four musicians of long familiar aspect 
to Philadelphia music patrons were 
called to the front of the stage. They 
were Anton Horner, first horn player 
and his brother Joseph, also French 
horn; Alfred Lorenz of the first violin 
section, and Oscar Schwar, first drum- 
mer, king of the tympani. 


Receive Presents 


Each of these artists had completed 
twenty-five years of service with the 
Philadelphia Orchestra. They had been 
selected for the organization a quarter 
of a century ago by the late Fritz 
Scheel, the first conductor. Frances A. 
Wister, president of the women’s com- 
mittee, speaking on behalf of the four 
women’s committees, presented Messrs. 
Horner, Anton and Joseph, and Lorenz 
and Schwar with gold watches and 
chains, appropriately inscribed. The au- 
dience and the associate musicians broke 
into fervent applause. 

At the conclusion of the Rimsky-Kor- 
sakoff number, Mr. Monteux grasped 
the hand of Mischa Mischakoff and also 
patted this admirable first violinist affec- 
tionately on the shoulder. The French 
conductor himself also received an ova- 
tion at both the Friday afternoon and 
Saturday night concerts. Behind the 
stage at the matinée, the men of the 
orchestra, from whom he has won ad- 
miration and respect, presented him 
with a handsome brief case. 

At the Saturday night concert recog- 
nition was paid to the player who has 
had the longest service with the orches- 
tra. This is Emil Kresse, of the second 
violins, Mr. Kresse joined the organi- 
zation twenty-seven years ago, when the 
orchestra was but one year old. The 
gift was another gold watch and chain. 

Mr. Monteux, whose Brahms is of a 
very highly quality of musicianship and 
poetic feeling, gave a penetrating read- 
ing of the Brahms symphony, and 
caught all the kaleidescopic coloring of 
Schéhérazade at both concerts. 

H. T. Craven. 
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Just ‘‘Schmoos’”’ 





AVING read all the records, listened to 

most of the music, debated with various 
scribes and read hundreds of program notes, 
pamphlets and pronunciamentos issued during 
the past season we have only one remark to 
adequately express our own diagnosis of what's 
the matter with music. It’s “Schmoos.” 

Perhaps the greatest affliction which has distin- 
guished the presentation of music during the past year 
has been the increased annual output of “Schmoos.” 
“Schmoos” has rolled in waves over the land. It 
always does. “Schmoos” has mounted in a_ flood 
which in some quarters has probably sent audiences 
to their homes resolved never to venture forth on the 
musical battlefield again. There is Schmoos about 
conductors, Schmoos about the opera and Schmoos 
about its gleaming stars. This type of Schmoos is 
fairly innocuous and is often amusing. 

But “Schmoos” about modern music has just about 
all but overstrained the normal functions of mere 
man’s mortal brain. 

Schmoos, for the benefit of our Irish and early 
American readers means chatter, gabble and talk 
without substance. It is best exemplified in the terri- 
fying explanatory notes attached to the first perform- 
ance of every new modern work. Perhaps the next 
concert of new works will be a series of program 
notes recited from the stage with musical illustrations 
of the philosophical and philological theories involved 
set forth by the tom toms, cowbells and sirens in the 
pit. Schmoos is one of the most befogging and 
dangerous elements in any discussion of music today. 


Examples of “Schmoos” 


Most of the authors of this Schmoos are suffering 
from hyperphrenia in the hyperoon. For example: 
One composer announees that his sonata exemplifies 
in “crystallizations of tone the manifest progressions 
of harmonic planes in juxtaposition to the pentatonic 
inversion of the two principal themes.” Another an- 
nounces that “this music is purely static. It expresses 
nothing; it does not move or delineate or describe. 
It is.” 

Another composes a work on the Scriabine scale 
of C,D,E.F sharp, G.A.B. flat and discovers a “fourth 
dimension of tonal mysticism which is meant to re- 
flect the uneasy psychosis of life’s overtones.” 

We have just placed half a dozen official explana- 
tion of Bartok’s piano concerto together and the 
result is almost inflammable. Mr. Varese’s explana- 
tion of his “Hyperprisms” played by the Philadelphia 
Band a few seasons ago remains an unapproached ex- 
ample of what we are trying to define as Schmoos. 

In Gilbert and Sullivan’s “Patience” Bunthorne 
recites some of his own verses to the heroine who 
wisely retorts: 

“Well, if that’s poetry, I don’t like poetry.” And 
we don’t like schmoos and most modern music. 

Every development in modern music in the past 
ten years and every composition of modern workman- 
ship can be described, if it has to be described, in 
simple straightforward prose which the reader of 
fair intelligence can understand. It is a great mistake 
for musicians to become too involved in the cumber- 
some literary effusions with which so many com- 
posers burden their latest creations. It is a still 
greater mistake for the layman to take these effusions 
or this music too seriously. 

Depend upon it. If the problems confronting 
modern music today cannot be stated simply and 
briefly, if the music itself cannot be so discussed and 
so analyzed it is ten to one that composer and audi- 
ence have swallowed another large portion of 
Schmoos. 

We even fear that what we have just written may 
be “Schmoos.” Hollister Noble. 





Honors for George Engles 


AT move in the gradual affiliation of radio 
and concert fields was revealed last week in the 
announcement of M. H. Aylesworth, president of the 
National Broadcasting Company, that George Engles, 
the New York manager had been appointed manag- 
ing director of the National Broadcasting and Concert 
Bureau. This bureau will also manage artists in con- 
certs, lecture tours and Chatauqua programmes. Radio 
broadcasting over the National System has reached 
a peak where at least five thousand microphone ap- 
pearances must be arranged each month for artists 
and speakers. Mr. Engles will have the task of en- 
gaging these artists and arranging their programs. 

On all sides in recent months it has been recognized 
that in order to coordinate and direct their purely 
musical activities broadcasting companies would soon 
have to secure the services of prominent figures in the 
concert field. Mr. Engles, former manager of the 
New York Symphony and a leading concert manager 
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of this city for many years, brings excellent equip- 
ment with him to cope with his new problems. 

We predict that this move of the National Broad- 
casting System will be but the first of many in a 
process which will gradually weld radio and concert 
activities into a structure of great stability and 
strength. An interview with Mr. Engles on his new 
work will be published in Mustcar America next 
week. 


PeNeennNcennenann PDevenencectna nner jinenseereners ene 


The final decision on MUSICAL 
AMERICA’S Prize Symphony Con- 
test will positively be announced — 
early in June. The Judges of this 
. Contest, Frederick Stock, Walter 
Damrosch, Leopold Stokowski, Al- 
fred Hertz and Serge Koussevitzky, 
are casting their final ballots. 

All scores entered in this contest 
will be returned to their owners 
within four weeks. With the an- 
nouncement of the prize-winning 
score MUSICAL AMERICA will also 
publish a complete history of the 
contest and statements from the 
Judges which should be of interest 
to every composer and music lover 
in this country. There will be a 
number of important announce- 
ments. 

A brief statement will be pub- 
- lished next week and the week 
- following until the prize-winning 
announcement issue is definitely 
decided upon. 
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of opinion. 
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intolerant. 
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Musical Americana 


By HOLLISTER NOBLE 


ICK SOKOLOFF and his Cleveland 

Band cleared away a great intellectual 
mist at the Manhattan Opera House last week 
when they staged three orchestral dramas. 
For weeks we had read articles about “music 
with a new dimension,” about “gradations in 
plastic line and light,” about “a new and 
radical experiment in staging the emotions of 
a symphonic work.” 


We enjoyed Mr. Sokoloff and his brilliant band— 
but after thinking it over we still believe Roxy and 
the Capitol have been doing the same thing just a 
little bit better for the past three years. Billy Spier 
tells us that the crowd around the Wailing Wall 
during the Bloch Symphony all looked exactly like 
two dozen Martinellis dressed up in La Juive. 


Of course we were just too simply thrilled by the 
celebrities on Friday night. There was Otto Kahn 
coming in late as usual; theré was the dashing Konrad 
Bercovici, the Roumainian writer; Phil Moeller, with 
his best Theatre Guild smile; Marguerite D’Alvarez, in 
“another one of those lovely shawls” (“quote and un- 
quote”) ; the Fokines; Mrs. Sokoloff; Natacha Ram- 
bova; Jacques Gerskovitch, the conductor; the imper- 
turbable Kurt Schindler ; Gil Gabriel, the Sun’s dramatic 
critic with Mrs. Hank Souvaine; and Hank Souvaine 
with Mrs. Gil Gabriel; Alfred Hertz, San Francisco’s 
conductor on his way to Europe for his first vacation 
in three years; Adolph Bolm, the ballet man; and 
those two inseparable pals, Lawrence Gilman, Tribune 
music critic, and George Goldsmith, “who learned 
about Wagner from him.” ‘There was also the Lady 
with a Monocle; Alma Gluck, and Ef Zimbalist, the 
globe trotter; Gerald Warburg, ’cellist; Jimmy Wise, 
the Rabbi’s son (and Papa was there, too); David 
Mannes, skittering around the aisles; the dapper Lee 
Simonson, and Michael Press, the violinist. 


Mrs. Noble visited Mrs. Betty Short, who is also 
Mrs. Josef Hofmann, last week and my wasn’t there 
small talk until the wee hours. . . . Josef is 
building or rebuilding a 22-room house in Marion, 
Pa. (just outside the Brotherly Love Burg), with 
nine bathrooms and ten servants and Mrs. 
Hofmann is going to study at the Institute next Fall 
es we presume with her famous husband. Nick 
Muray, has just taken some grand portraits of the 
Hofmann baby, Anton Rubinstein Hofmann, the four- 
year-old boy wonder . . . the young gentleman 
also has a nice rocking horse and some new Lionel 
electric trains. 





Tom 





W EL well, well, well, well, well, well . . . 
Dagmar Godowsky was there, too, with lots to 
say and it seems she was married just about a year 
ago to a boy from Yale named Jim the mar- 
riage was prolonged for a whole month and then 
came a_ divorce. Dagmar’s first husband 
was Frank Mayo of moving picture fame (?). 
Jascha Heifetz has an ultra-modern portrait in 
Vanity Fair this month Lon Chaney by 


lanternlight . . . and Mrs. Lawrence Gilman 
looked over some Spring head pieces in the $5.50 Hat 
Emporium on 57th Street the other day. . . Miss 


Janet Reisenfeld daughter of Hugo (who’s now in 
Los Angeles), has a new evening dress of cream 
colored chiffon made by Mrs. Quinn “Thomas.” .. . 
Janet’s Aunt Irene of Vienna is going to paint flowers 
on it . . . which reminds us that Adolph Lewishon 
gave an at-home party at his Fifth Avenue home last 
Saturday afternoon high lights of the social, 
financial and musical world gleamed here and there 
and at least 500 guests danced, ate and drank in a 
most generous way . . . piano magnates included 
the Berthold Neuers and Billy Murray ... 
glimpsed here and there were William Thorner, Renee 
Thornton, Yvonne de Treville, Edwin Hughes, Mr. 
Charles Cahier, Nathan Franko, Henry Hadley, David 
Mannes again, Rafaelo Diaz, Mrs. Hammer of 
Philadelphia, W. Franke Harling, and a whole lot of 
people we didn’t see because we were paddling our 
own canoe on the Hudson at the time . . . and 
George Sylvester Viereck tells us he doesn’t like 
music, which is a great loss of some kind. 

Here’s modern music with a vengeance. Lynnwood 
Farnam, organist of the Church of the Holy Com- 
munion, sometimes entertains his friends by rendering 
a melody in three keys at once. Sings it in one key 
and plays it in two others, one with each hand. 
Corona! Corona! 

And as a mild liqueur we append the following 
despatch from Texas. “Leonora Corona in her Dallas 
home-coming concert opened her program with that 
prayer for mercy, ‘Pace Pace, Mio Dio’ from Forza 
del Destino.” 
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Dear MusiIcaAL AMERICA: 


Mr. Gustave Langenus, editor of En- 
semble News, a Magazine By Musicians 
For Musicians, and perhaps the only 
one of its kind, finds himself in some- 
what of a predicament. Last December 
he sent out an appeal to secure fifteen 
hundred additional ‘subscribers. The 
recipients, however, have not responded 
as one man, and now the paper will have 
to suspend its publication, unless some 
“angel” can be found to assure its finan- 
cial backing. Your Mephisto thinks it 
worthy of the support necessary to in- 
sure continuation. The Ensemble News 
was principally concerned with the 
woodwind section of the orchestra, and 
such well known artists as Barrére, of 
the Golden Flute, de Busscher, Jaen- 
necke and Schreurs have contributed to 
its columns, besides having their por- 
traits reproduced in its pages. Mr. 
Langenus sends out an S.O.S. call for 
immediate help, and it is to be hoped 
sincerely, that some one, willing and 
able to share part of the editorial wor- 
ries, in addition to taking some of the 
financial cares off the Editor’s shoulders, 
will make his appearance before long. 
This interesting, unassuming and wholly 
uncommercial periodical filled a vacu- 
um, that now gapes disconsolately, de- 
manding that something be done about 
it. To quote our deserving woodwind- 
artist-ex-editor: “No captain gives up 
his ship without a mixture of feelings 
and I have the same attitude toward 
the Ensemble News. In publishing it, 
I had no axe to grind, so to speak, but 
I felt all the time that such a paper 
should exist.” As does Your Mephisto. 

In concluding his letter, Mr. Langenus 
“wishes to thank the subscribers for the 
many letters received urging me not to 
give up the paper. These letters dis- 
pelled misgivings I often had, that the 
lack of financial support to the maga- 
zine was due to the unworthiness in its 
content, but the trend of these writings 
confirmed my belief that there are a 
number of musicians—alas, in the minor- 
ity, who want just such a magazine. I 
sincerely hope that we can resume edit- 
ing our paper in the near future, and 
therefore, I say only Au Revoir.” 

The address is 125 West 42nd Street, 
suggests your Mephisto. 

* + * 


A book of uncommon interest has been 
brought to my attention. (I always 
like, in writing to you, to give the im- 
pression that things are constantly be- 
ing Brought to My Attention. As a 
matter of fact, I usually have to focus 
my decrepit faculties for myself.) Well, 
anyway, the volume which has earned 
my usually grudging approval is Screens 
and Galleries in English Churches by 
Francis Bond. For a musician, as well 
as for those above ordinary intelligence, 
there is plenty of absorbing material in 
Mr. Bond’s work. Listen to this, for 
instance, on the subject of church bands: 

“Tt will surprise many to learn how 
recently Dorset Church bands were to 
be heard. That at Winterborne Abbas 
did not disappear till 1881; the last 
band disappeared in 1895. The church 
bands are said to have been founded 
mostly towards the end of the eighteenth 
century, but the “true and original 
Weatherbury Town Band” had a revord 
of nearly two centuries, and itis hardly 
likely that for the first of these two 
centuries it was not in use in church 
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as well as in the town. Mr. Galpin 
thus describes his first introduction to 
the little church of Winterborne Abbas: 

“*Unwonted sounds issued from with- 
in, and as we entered the reason be- 
came apparent; it was the band getting 
into tune for their immediate duties. 
There were three performers; the 
thatcher (J. Dunford, clerk) played the 
clarinet and acted as leader, a farm 
labourer (R. Tompkins) played the 
flute, while the bass was in the hands 
of the shepherd (W. Dunford). The 
absence of the violin was due to the 
wishes of the parson, who shared the 
general opinion that it ‘savoured of the 
public-house.’ They were placed at the 
west end of the church under the tower 
on a rising platform, the violoncello 
and flute playing at a long desk on the 
lower steps, while the clarinet stood at 
a desk on the step above, supported on 
either side by the singers, and in a 
position to mark the time for all by the 
swing of his instrument. ‘Let us sing 
to the praise and glory of God the one 
hundreth Psalm,’ the rector said, where- 
upon the band struck up in unison (or 
as near it as the warm afternoon would 
permit). A curious four-note phrase, 
with various elaborations, which was 
played before each psalm or hymn in the 
key of the piece following, and was 
called ‘sounding off the tune.’ The phrase 
was evidently based on the old watch- 
men’s refrain, ‘Past three o’clock.’ Then 
the singing commenced. For the first 
verse our trio of musicians arranged 
itself thus—the clarinet played the air, 
the flute the teuior (an octave above the 
voice), and the violoncello the bass. 
The tune ‘going’ remarkably well, in 
the second verse the clarinet proceeded 
to play the alto an octave higher, so 
for the remainder of the psalm we 
were in this order—alto (octave higher), 
tenor (octave higher), air bass, an ar- 
rangement which apparently did not dis- 
tress the performers or disconcert the 
singers. At certain places, presumably 
yn sympathy with the words, the clarinet 
executed original variations. But the 
church most celebrated in this valley 
for its instrumental and vocal music 
was that of Winterborne St. Martin or 
Martinstown. The singers numbered 








about twenty, with two ‘counters’ or 
male-altos, of which the village was 
justly proud, and in 1820 the band con- 
sisted of four clarinets, a hautboy, and 
a ‘base viol,’ divided thus—two clarinets 
for the air, two clarinets for the coun- 
ter-tenor, the hautboy for the tenor 
(playing an octave above the voice) and 
the violoncello for the bass. The haut- 
boy player, a mason, locally known as 
‘uncle James,’ who also blew ‘the loud 
bassoon’ in the village band, was in 
these early days leader, and gave out 
the psalms.’” 

“From a musical standpoint it seems 
strange that no real tenor instruments 
were used in any of these bands. At 
Abbotsbury it is true that there was a 
“tenor viol” (“viloa”) but apparently 
it played the alto part. In another 
village the trombone was in use, but it 
supported the bass. It seems to have 
been the general practice to play the 
tenor part on a treble instrument an 
octave above the voice, a relic, probably, 
of the old “Plainsong” days.” 

“The music in Dorset, as well as the 
musicians, was home made. John 
Brown, the carpenter, whose tunes were 
locally in great request, was choir- 
master in St. Peter’s Church, Dorches- 
ter, in the early part of the last cen- 
tury. He was evidently not ashamed 
of his productions, as it was his custom 
when giving out the number of his 
psalm, after the privilege of those days, 
to add “to a tune of my own compos- 
ing,” by which well-timed advertisement 
his fame spread mightily. In the 
church he divided his performances be- 
tween playing the fiddle and singing 
bass, and in the latter capacity he was 
celebrated for the curious effects he 
produced by singing through his hands 
which he used partly as resonators and 
partly as a primitive swell. We hear 
nowadays strong complaints at times 
against the elaborate setting of the 
morning and evening canticles to 
“services.” But the book of Thomas 
Richards of Winterborne Abbas, com- 
menced in 1795 and continued through 
the early years of the next century, 
shows that in that village church they 
had “sarvices” (sic) for the Jubilate 
Magnificat, and Nunc Dimittis, while 
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the Kyrie Eleison and also the opening 
Sentences were sung. But in the latte: 
days it is said that the famous Martins- 
town players were at last reduced to two 
tunes, vulgarly known at “thik” or 
“*t’other,” one or other of which had to 
do duty for all occasions. One of the 
last exploits of the Winterborne Abbas 
band was when they attended a wedding 
at Steepleton, and played out the bride 
and bridegroom to the suggestive strains 
of 

“Onward, Christian soldiers, 

Onward as to WAR!” 

+ + + 


A touching tribute to a well known 
pianist arrives for my _ delectation 
Eleanor Allen of Portland, Oregon, is 
the author. I pass it on to you: 

TO ELLY NEY 
THOU ART A DORIC URN 
WHEREIN IMMORTAL FIRE 
BURNS FIERCELY 
IN ALL ITS GREEN AND WHITE 
i439 
THOU ART A SILVER LYRE 
THAT SWEPT BY GHOSTLY 
HANDS 
OF DEAD MASTERS, ECHOES 
DEATHLESS MUSIC... 
THOU ART A VALKYRIE 
STRONG AND TERRIBLE 
IN THY GOLDEN SPLENDOR, 
RIDING THROUGH EARTH AND 
SEA 
AND FIRE, TO MEET 
IMMORTAL GODS! 
* * * 


A musician and a physical culture 
exponent in one is an uncommon com- 
bination but Harry Loventhal, director 
of the Hotel Ambassador concert or- 
chestra, Atlantic City, is such. 

Stripped to the waist and in the open 
air, he practices on his violin four hours 
each day. Since his home in Margate is 
some distance from his nearest neigh- 
bors and since he has built a high wall 
around his garden, he is spared the 
curious eyes that might otherwise peer 
at him; but there is nothing to prevent 
Old Sol playing his rays on the un- 
draped vertebrae, in fact, he is supposed 
to do just that. As Loventhal’s sonatas 
fill the air with harmony, his three 
youngsters, the oldest five, fill the air 
with gurgling laughter and screeches 
as they play at his feet, they being en- 
tirely unencumbered by garments. 

Loventhal walks, sans hat and over- 
coat, the four miles from the hotel to 
his home each day. «As a result of this 
custom and his garden habits, he has 
the kind of all-the-year tan for which 
thousands of folk travel thousands of 
miles each season. The Loventhal 
family lives mostly on raw fruits and 
vegetables and the children like prunes 
so well they steal them from the pantry. 

The musician’s only regret is that 
nature did not provide him with the 
stature and build to fit him to be a 
heavy weight pugijlist instead of giving 
him 140 pounds to use to push the bow 
across the catgut. Twenty one years 
ago, at the tender age of 12, he played 
violin solos in Pryor’s Band. 
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Emilio de Gogorza 


Baritone 


“Mr. de Gogorza is the supreme artist of them all.” 
—W. J. Henderson 





Mr. DE Gocorza is a member of the voca | faculty of The Curtis Institute of Music 
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Boston, May 9.—The Boston Sym- 


phony Orchestra, Serge Koussevitzky, - 


conductor, ended its forty-seventh sea- 
son at the pair of concerts given April 
27 and 28. The enthusiasm showed 
how firmly Mr. Koussevitzky has en- 
trenched himself during his four years 
of tenure. There was the usual fare- 
well ritual of standing orchestra and 
audience when he appeared, but the 
burst of spontaneous applause at the 
close of the rather conservative pro- 
gram was the real indication of honors 
earned. 

Philip Hale fitly remarked that great 
men say farewell after the manner of 
the last line of the Iliad. Thus the 
lack of any sensational item on the 
program—Brahms began and ended the 
season in Boston. Latterly the second 
symphony. There were also Debussy’s 
Sea piece, and Beethoven’s Egmont 
overture. The novelty was a Scherzo 
by Lopatnikov, a Russian who has 
studied in Germany with Ernst Toch. 
The scherzo was originally written for 
mechanical piano and has been scored 
for full orchestra, which only served 
to demonstrate the hard edges of its 
themes and idiom. In general it was 
empty and starkly unemotional. 

During the season forty-three of the 
ninety-four compositions Mr. Kousse- 
vitzky programmed were by living 
composers. Such open-mindedness and 
willingness to let the young have their 
say is as commendable as it is unusual, 
especially in view of the fact that the 
conductor is pleasing a public which 
has always had the reputation of being 
conservative. 


Yale and Harvard Combine 


The Yale and Harvard Glee Clubs 
united in a concert in Symphony Hall 
under the batons of Mr. Bartholomew 
and Dr. Davison, respective conduc- 
tors of each organization. In some of 
the selections the clubs sang together. 
Just for the glee of it, each conductor 
had his turn with his own and the 
other club, without seemingly discon- 
certing the groups under command. 
The Yale club was outstanding for the 
lusty spirit with which it sang its 
music, and the excellent tonal balance 
evident. The Harvard group is notable 
for smoothness and flexibility and the 
authenticity they lend the music of the 
middle ages which Dr. Davison prefers. 


Gilbert’s Suite Played 


The Chamber Orchestra of Boston, 
under the baton of Mr. Slonimsky, with 
Gertrude Ehrhardt as soprano soloist, 
presented its second concert recently. 
Practically every item of the list was a 
novelty, being contemporary or some- 
thing so old that it had not been per- 
formed recently. These latter com- 
posers were Wilhelm Friedmann Bach, 
Pasquini and Galuppi and the moderns 
were Henry F. Gilbert, Henry Cowell, 
and Edgar Varése. The Gilbert work 
was written under the commission 
of Mrs. Coolidge for the recent Cham- 
ber Music Festival. Final plans 
made the performance of the suite im- 
possible at the festival. The score is 
in three movements, prelude, spiritual 
and fantasy. 


Hayes Sings Japanese 


Roland Hayes only recital this year 
in Boston, which closed the Sunday 
afternoon series, crowded Symphony 
Hall to its utmost capacity with ap- 
preciative listeners. nce again the 
sincerity and beauty of eloquence and 
depth of musical feeling which marks 
Mr. Hayes’ singing wrought its spell. 
His program included a group of spirit- 
uals, as usual. Sakura song, by 
Matsuyama, sung in Japanese, was an 
attractive novelty. 





Augusto Vannini, conductor of the 
Vannini Ensemble of Symphony Play- 
ers, gave a pleasing concert in Jordan 
Hall on April 26, when his voice pupils 
were heard in an operatic program, in- 
terspersed with classical numbers by the 
Symphony Ensemble. Those to per- 
form were E. Myra Smith, Claire 
Mager, Helen Stuart, Luisa Badaracco, 
Mr. Mrs. Charles McMillan, 
Marion Moreland, Frank Hardy, A. 
Ralph Tailby, Thatcher Clark, Ralph 
Greenleaf, William Duross and Charles 
McMillan. Re 


Word has been received to the effect 
that new honors were bestowed upon 
Alexander Steinert, Jr.. of this city, 
when his sonata for violin was per- 
formed at a special concert in the Royal 
Academy of Saint Cecilia, Rome, on 
April 24. Hildegarde Donaldson of 
Watertown, Mass., violinist, played the 
sonata. Mr. Steinert is a student at the 
American Academy of Music, having 
won a scholarship there last year. 
Other works of American students pre- 
sented were piano pieces by Walter 
Helfer of Lawrence, Mass., and Robert 
Sanders of Chicago. 

. = = 

Two hundred bandsmen of the Musi- 
cians’ Protective Association marched 
from the State House on April 18 to 
headquarters at 56 St. Botolph Street 
and stopped at the home of Governor 
Fuller, 150 Beacon Street, to serenade 
Mrs. Fuller, herself a musician and 
member of the Boston Opera Company. 
This was said to be the largest num- 
ber of bandsmen ever to parade in Bos- 
ton. In addition to the band numbers, 
Blanche Haskell, soprano, sang The 
Star-Spangled Banner. Mrs. Nelson W. 
Howard, president of the Professional 
Woman’s Club, and thirty of its mem- 
bers were present. 

7 « = 

Jean M. Missud, organizer of the 
Salem Cadet Band and its conductor 
for over fifty years, was honored by 
2,000 of his friends in Salem on Sunday, 
April 15, at a testimonial concert in 
the State Armory. He was presented 
with $1,500 in gold by band members 
and citizens, and the Musicians’ Union 
of Lynn gave him a gold medal. 
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Nancy Follet, in her early teens, 
proved her mettle as a pianist in an ex- 
acting program given in the Central 
Junior High School, Quincy, on April 
25. Miss Follett played compositions by 
Bach, Beethoven, Chadwick, Debussy, 
chopin, Tchaikovsky, Griffes, Arensky, 
Juon and Rachmaninoff. 


Harriot Eudora Barrows, teacher of 
singing, with studios in this city and 
Providence, R. I., imtroduced Elsie 
Lovell Hankins, contralto, of her 
Providence classes, in her Boston salon, 
April 27. Mrs. Hankins has a voice of 
charming and persuasive quality. She 
sang music by Wolf, Reger, Brahms, 
Chausson, Ferrari, Robinson, Rach- 
maninoff, Titcomb and Daniels. Charles 
Repper’s Song is so Old was enthusi- 
astically received, the composer shar- 
ing the ovation given this number. 
Jacobus Langendoen, ‘cellist of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, played 
compositions by Mozart, Glazounoff, 
Popper, Mann, Valensin and Van 
Goens. Beatrice Roberts accompanied. 

> > > 

The Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
through Judge Frederick P. Cabot, 
president of the trustees, has invited 
Leon Vartanian, young Armenian 
pianist, who won the prize of a grand 
piano annually offered at the New 
England Conservatory of Music by the 
Mason & Hamlin Company, to play as 
soloist at a concert next season. 
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SUMMER 


MASTER SCHOOL 


June 25 to August 4, 1928 (42nd Season) 


soser LHEVINNE 


World-Famous Piano-Virtuoso—Private Lessons—Repertoire—Teachers’ Class 


oscar DAENGER 


Internationally Famous Master of the Voice. Opera Classes. 
Teachers’ Classes. Repertory Classes. 


HENIOT LEVY 
KURT WANIECK 


Brilliant Pianists and Eminent Instructors. Repertory and Teachers’ Classes. 


KARLETON HACKETT 


Distinguished Vocal Instructor and Critic. Repertory and Teachers’ Classes. 


ADOLF WEIDIG 


Noted Authority on Musical Theory. 


JACQUES GORDON 


Famous Violin Virtuoso and Concert Master, Chicago Symphony Orchestra. 


HERBERT BUTLER 


Eminent Teacher of the Violin. 
Faculty of Over One Hundred Artist Teachers. 


Special Courses in Public School Music, Theatre Organ 
Playing, Children’s Musical Training, Musical Theory, 
Class Piano Methods for Public Schools. 


FREE SCHOLARSHIPS 


Free Scholarships to talented and deserving students awarded after 
competitive examinations. Josef Lhevinne will award one scholar- 
ship for private and two for repertory class lessons. Oscar Saenger 
will award one scholarship for private lessons and five scholarships 
in Opera Class. Apply for application blanks. 

















Superior Dormitory Accommodations. 
Rates of Tuition Moderate. 
CREDI will be given on summer courses taken toward 
Certificates, Diplomas, Degrees — granted by 
authority of the State of Illinois. 


Summer Session prospectus, regular catalog and Public School Music 
circular mailed free on application. For detailed information address 


AMERICAN 
CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC 


JOHN J. HATTSTAEDT, President 
504 KIMBALL HALL CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
Member National Association of Music Schools 
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Atlanta Hails 
Grand Opera 


Metropolitan Company 
Opens Season 


AtLtanta, Ga., May 2.—The Metro- 
politan Opera Company opened its 
eighteenth season with L’Africaine on 
April 23 before a brilliant audience, in 
which were seen Edward Ziegler, assist- 
ant general manager of the company, 
and directors of the Music Festival 
Association of Atlanta. 

In the cast were Rosa Ponselle, 
Queena Mario, Beniamino Gigli, Mario 
Basiola, Pavel Ludikar, Paolo Ananian, 
Angelo Bada, Leon Rothier, Henriette 
Wakefield, Giordano Paltrinieri and 
Vincenzo Reschiglian. Giuseppe Bam- 
boschek conducted. 

The performance was received with 
great enthusiasm, Mr. Bamboschek and 
the principals receiving thunderous ap- 
plause. 

There were nine operas in the series, 
which continued with Il Barbiere de 
Siviglia on Tuesday, April 24. Vincenzo 
Bellezza conducted; and the singers 
were Amelita Galli-Curci, Guiseppe De 
Luca, Armand Tokatyan, Pompilio 
Malatesta, Ezio Pinza, Reschiglian and 
Miss Wakefield. 

The third offering of the week was 
the matinée double-bill, Hansel und 
Gretel and Pagliacci. Every public 
school in the city had studied Hansel 
und Gretel. The score had been given 
in special concerts and over the radio; 
for weeks it had motivated every branch 
of the curriculum in the fifth and sixth 
grades from history and geography to 
drawing and letter writing. Every child 
felt a sort of ownership in the produc- 
tion and an obligation to attend. A 
capacity audience greeted the artists: 
Queena Mario, Editha Fleischer, Doro- 
thee Manski, Miss Wakefield, Dorothea 
Flexer, Charlotte Ryan, Mr. Ludikar. 
Mr. Bamboschek conducted. 

The cast in Pagliacci was made up of 
Lucrezia Bori, Giovanni Martinelli, 
Lawrence Tibbett, Alfio Tedesco and 
George Cehanovsky, with Mr. Bom- 
boschek conducting. It was accorded 
the traditional enthusiastic reception. 

There was no performance in the 
evening, which was devoted to the 
annual costume ball given by the Music 
Festival Association in the Piedmont 
Driving Club as a compliment to the 
operatic stars. There was also a ball 
in the Hotel Biltmore. 


Talley Attracts 


The Thursday evening bill, Rigoletto, 
attracted the largest audience of the 
week, enthusiasts coming from all parts 
of the South to hear Marion Talley as 
Gilda. With her in the cast were Mr. 
Bourskaya, Messrs. Gigli and De Luca. 
Enthusiasm ran high, and at the con- 
clusion of the quartet there was an ova- 
tion which took the color and vigor of 
an endurance test between the conductor, 
Mr. Bellezza, and the audience, the lat- 
tér winning after a battle that lasted 
for over ten minutes. 

Die Walkiire was presented with the 
eae cast: Florence Easton, Sieg- 
linde; Julia Claussen, Briinnhilde; Clar- 
ence Whitehill, Wotan; Pavel Ludikar, 
Hunding ; Walther Kirchhoff, Sieg- 
mund; Marion Telva, Fricka. The Val- 
kyries were Dorothee Manski, Miss 
Ryan, Louise Lerch, Miss Bourskaya, 
Ellen Dalossy, Miss Wakefield, Elda 
Vettori and Miss Flexer. Mr. Bam- 
boschek conducted. The audience was 
smaller than at other performances, but 
very appreciative. 

The singers in Norma were Miss 
Ponselle, Frederick Jagel, Mr. Pinza, 
Miss Telva, Philine Falco and Mr. Pal- 
trinieri. Mr. Bellezza was the con- 
ductor. 

Carmen drew a capacity house at the 
final matinée. The performance marked 
the début in Atlanta of Grace Moore, 
cast as Micaela. Miss Easton, Mr. 
Martinelli and Mr. Tibbett had leading 
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LEONORA CORONA 


Datias, Tex., May 9.—Returning to 
her home town, after an absence of four- 
teen years, as a full fledged member 
of the Metropolitan Opera Company, 
Leonora Corona was welcomed at the 
railway station on April 30 by repre- 
sentatives of the City, the Chamber of 
Commerce, Oak Cliff Society of Fine 
Arts, Dallas Federation of Music Clubs, 
Texas Federation of Music Clubs, 
Dallas Music Teachers Association, and 
Dallas Symphony Society. A vanguard 
had boarded the train thirty miles east 
at Terrell. 

parade formed at the station. 
Headed by the R.O.T.C. unit of Oak 
Cliff High School, which Miss Corona 
had attended in her freshman year, the 
party proceeded to the Municipal Build- 
ing, where the Mayor, R. E. Burt re- 
ceived Miss Corona and presented to her 
a key to the city. Flowers were pre- 
sented by Mrs. Burt. 


3,000 Hear Concert 


In the evening 3,000 persons assem- 
bled at Fair Park Auditorium almost 
an hour in advance of the time. for Miss 
Corona’s concert. They foregathered 
to attest their appreciation of her out- 
standing success, achieved without 
financial backing and solely by merit 
and perseverance. Endowed by nature 
with beauty and fine vocal equipment, 
and possessing in addition an inherent 
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taste and strong initiative Miss Corona, 
with characteristic American pluck, con- 
centrated on music with a definite and 
clearly defined purpose in mind. 

That she “arrived” and was heralded 
in the east before her own home town 
knew of her success was due to her 
modesty, but Dallas had not forgotten 
the interesting young singer nor her 
late father, Judge C. F. Cohron. Also 
held in remembrance is her mother, who 
at one time was organist of a church 
in Oak Cliff and who is her constant 
companion. 

The appearance of Miss Corona on 
the concert platform brought forth a 
demonstration of affection such as has 
seldom been witnessed here. Her open- 
ing number was Pace, Pace Mio Dio, 
from La Forza del Destino. A voice 
rich, sweet and powerful was revealed; 
it stirred the hearts of her auditors with 
its appealing quality and its smooth and 
even scale. Once, only, a slightly metal- 
lic trill was heard; perhaps nervousness. 
In each message, Miss Coren: s artistry 
was impeccable. 


Lieut.-<Governor Attends 


Miss Corona sang a taxing program; 
Casta Diva from Norma, Vissi d’arte 
from Tosca, Un bel di from Madama 
Butterfly and lieder by Schubert and 
Strauss. Six or eight extra numbers 
were added in response to tumultuous 
applause. 

After Miss Corona’s second aria the 
Lieutenant-Governor of Texas, repre- 
senting the Governor, Dan Moody, as- 
cended the stage and welcomed her 
home. Mrs. Miller presented flowers. 

Miss Corona was assisted by Paul 
Van Katwijk, pianist. He played num- 
bers by Grieg and Chopin and one of 
his own compositions, Barcarolle, in 
addition to the accompaniments. 

J. Abner Sage was the local manager. 

A banquet in Miss Corona’s honor 
was given by the Dallas Federation of 
Music Clubs in the Adolphus Hotel on 
May 1. The president, Mrs. Earle D. 
Behrends, presided, and the following 
names appeared on the program: Rev. 
Graham Frank, Mayor Burt, Arthur 
L. Kramer, vice president of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce and president of the 
Dallas Symphony Society; Carl Gallo- 
way, president of the Dallas Bar As- 
sociation; Mrs. E. P. Turner, presi- 
dent of the Oak Cliff Fine Arts Society ; 
De Witt McMurray, representing the 
Writers’ Club; Mrs. James L. Price, 
president of the Texas Federation Music 
Clubs, and Mrs. John F. Lyons, presi- 
dent emeritus of the National Federa- 
tion Music Clubs. 


emanate 
roles; and the cast was completed by CONCERTS IN TUSCON 

Miss Wakefield, Miss Ryan, Millo O : ree 

Picco, Mr. Bada, Louis D’Angelo and negm an onaoners 


Mr. Cehanovsky. Louis Hasselmanns 
conducted, and Rita de Leporte and the 
ballet took part. 

La Bohéme closed the series. Mr. 
Bellezza conducted; and the cast 
brought Lucrezia Bori, Mr. Gigli, An- 
tonio Scotti, Miss Fleischer, Messrs. 
Rothier, Picco, Malatesta, Paltrinieri, 
Ananian and Reschiglian. 


Many Social Events 

Many social events were listed for 
the week, including breakfast at the At- 
lanta Woman’s Club, the Annual Bar- 
becue at Druid Hills Golf Club, supper 
dances and teas. 

Association officers are Harry M. At- 
kinson, president; John W. Grant, C. 
Howard Candler, and Robert S. Parker. 

Heten Knox Spain. 


Watertoo, Iowa, April 18—The 
Young Musicians’ Club celebrated its 
first anniversary at the home of Annette 
eee The leader is Miss Lingel- 





Give Programs 


Tucson, Ariz., April 18.—Sigrid 
Onegin appeared March 30 before a 
large audience in the Temple of Music 
and Art. Her concert was under the 
management of the Saturday Morning 
Musical Club. 

The English Singers also gave a de- 
lightful concert recently under the 
same management. 

A concert in the High School Audi- 
torium by the London String Quartet 
on April 3, opened the Spring Music 
Festival, sponsored by the University 
of Arizona. The week of music was 
to include several faculty recitals, the 
presentation of two light operas and a 
resital by Reinald Werranrath on April 
12, This is the third annual festival 
given by the University School of 
Music, of which Charles F. Rogers is 
the director. 

ECL 





What has been expected in 
musical circles for some time has 
at last happened. The Beethoven 
Symphony Orchestra announces 
an extended concert schedule with 
Honegger promised as guest con- 
ductor during January. Thirty- 
six concerts will be given in New 
York and Brooklyn, with fifty 
nore planned for afield. The per- 
sonnel of the orchestra is to be 
increased to 102 players and many 
guest artists are in prospect. 
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TOLLEFSENS GIVE RECEPTION 
FOR LHEVINNE 


N enjoyable reception was given by 

Mr. and Mrs. Carl H. Tollefsen in 
honor of Mr. and Mrs. Josef Lhevinne 
at the Tollefsen home in Brooklyn on 
the afternoon of May 6. A distinguish- 
ed guest list included the names of Al- 
exander Siloti, Arthur Newstead, 
Katherine Bacon, Herbert Braham, 
Marianne Kneisel, Mr. and Mrs. Albert 
von Doenhoff, Mr. and Mrs. Evsei Bel- 
oussoff, Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Bergh, 
Herbert Sammond, Mr. and Mrs. Yeat- 
man Griffith, Mr. and Mrs. Arthur 
Hartmann, Carl Friedberg, Mr. and 
Mrs. Paulo Gruppe, Mr. and Mrs. 
Aurelio Giorni, Meta Schumann, Mr. 
and Mrs. Mortimer Wilson, Mr. and 
Mrs, William Durieux, Fay Foster, Mr. 
and Mrs. Alexander Bloch and Kather- 
ine Palmer. 

The Tollefsen Trio contributed two 
movements of a trio by Andreas to the 
musical program. Miss Palmer sang a 
group of songs by Miss Schumann, with 
the composer at the piano. Ogden Ding- 
wall, artist pupil of Mrs. Tollefsen, 
played a group of piano numbers. John 
Corigliano gave violin soli. 
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(Continued from page 9) 


This last named office is rather trying, 
calling for crystal clear enunciation, in 

which the artist, borrowed from the 
Civic Repertory Company of New York, 
scored decisively. The temptation to 
overdo the dramatic implications was, 
however, not always resisted. More- 
over, the intrusions of the narrator un- 
doubtedly break the musical spell of the 
work. The choral and solo numbers 
are usually short. 


A Foremost Work 


King David is among the foremost 
choral-instrumental works of the day— 
a not overcrowded list—but the mood 
of the auditor is often rather too ab- 
ruptly changed by the exigencies of the 
composite form. Portions of the work 
which were especially impressive in this 
elaborate presentation were the choruses 
Mighty God! and Allelulia, the exquis- 
ite Song of Ephriam, for soprano solo 
and choruses, and the extremely flavor- 
ful incantation evoking the shade of 
Samuel. 

The hybrid oratorio, for such it really 
is, was preceded by a searching and 
poetic reading of Don Quixote, which 
wears better than several other Strauss 
tone poems and is grounded in sincerity 
and a profound regard for the ironic 
poignancy, pathos and tragi-comedy of 
its immortal theme. The soloists in 
these Variations were Hans Kindler, 
at his best in the golden opportunities 
which the score provides for the featur- 
ed ‘cellist; Samuel Lifschey, viola; 
Heinrich Wiemann, tenor tuba; and 
Paul Alemann, bass clarinet. All but 
the first are regular members of the 
Philadelphia Orchestra. 





Totepo, Oxn10, May 9.—The Toledo 
Choral will join in the two hundreth 
anniversary celebration of the first pre- 
sentation of Bach’s Passion of St. 
Matthew by singing this work next sea- 
son. 
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VOICE TEACHER RETIRES 
Arthur J. Hubbard, Boston teacher 
of singing for forty years, is about to 
retire, since he thinks that the state 
of his health no longer permits him to 


give full measure. Mr. Hubbard's son 
will carry on his work. 
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Los Ancetes, May 9.—Los Angeles’ 
desire for an operatic company of its 
own, made up of California artists and 
supported by the Los Angeles public, 
took concrete form in the performance 
of Verdi's Trovatore, sponsored by the 
Los Angeles Opera and Fine Arts Club 
and presented in the Trinity Auditorium 
the week beginning April 16. 


Fine Vocal Material 


The performance had merit and, what- 
ever the outcome of the enterprise, pro- 
vides an interesting commentary on the 
vocal material of this fast-growing city. 
The chorus, especially the women sing- 
ers, trained under the direction of Al- 
exander Vevani, did well, better than 
the orchestra, which was assembled 
under difficulty and hastily rehearsed by 
Ettore Corjux. Scenery and staging ef- 
fects were practically nil, due chiefly 
to the inadequacy of the Trinity Audi- 
torium stage. 

The work of the principals furnished 
the high lights of the evening. Ludovico 
Tomarchio, for several years a member 
of the Gallo forces, sang the tenor lead, 
with Myrtle Aber as Leonora. Other 
parts were acceptably filled by Hortense 
Barnhart Jones, Hector de Lara, James 
‘incent, Harold Kellogg, Emily Hardy 
and John Kraker. 

Meanwhile, the crest of the opera 
wave is being utilized by the manage- 


< 


} ment of the Los Angeles Grand Opera 


Association to secure a guarantee fund 
of $250,000, which will become the basis 
of a permanent foundation for the sup- 
port of opera. It is the plan of the 
committee, working under the direction 
of John B. Miller as general chairman, 
to sell 5000 founder memberships at $50 
each. 

The fund thus created will be used to 
“obtain more international stars to sing 
roles in opera here.” 


Want Great Stars 


“Great stars,” the prospectus says, 
“mean capacity houses, which in turn, 
mean self-supporting opera.” 

Each founder membership is payable 
this year only, and carries with it no 
dues, assessments, or liability of any 
sort. As a benefit, the founder mem- 
ber will receive the right for life to a 
prior selection of a seat for the opera 
season; a ten per cent discount on the 
box office price of a season ticket, and 
a vote in the election of officers and 
directors. 

A unique manner of obtaining mem- 
bers, calls for fifty persons each to en- 
tertain twenty persons at a luncheon, 
obtain their memberships, and pledge 
each guest to obtain five other members. 
A “grand opera party” is being planned 
for the Auditorium on May 14, on 
which date Cavalleria Rusticana will be 
presented by local singers who have 
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participated in past productions of the 
Association. Admittance will be by in- 
vitation and guests will be urged to be- 
come members. 

The Philharmonic Orchestra reserved 
a larger plum than usual for the last 
pair of concerts but one, when it gave 
Alfven’s Third Symphony its first Los 
Angeles hearing. With its Nordic ten- 
dencies considerably warmed by the 
sunny atmosphere of Italy, where it was 
composed some _ twenty-three years 
ago, the work made a friendly ac- 
quaintance with two capacity audi- 
ences. The Andante, especially, is love- 
ly; like all the score, it is richly, if 
somewhat antiquaintly, orchestrated. 
The climactic ending called forth some 
of the orchestra’s best playing, notably 
in the brasses and woodwinds. The 
emotional qualities found a fervid in- 
terpreter in Georg Schneevoigt, who 
<vidently finds the work after his own 
heart. 

The soloist was Elsa Alsen, singing 
two heroic soprano arias with charac- 
teristic power and sweep. Beethoven's 
Abscheulicher! wo eilst du hin? from 
Fidelio, and Wagner’s Liebestod called 
forth her full resources. Dramatic and 
emotional possibilities were fully met. 

Debussy’s Fetes found a place be- 
tween the two arias. 


Werrenrath Recital 


Reinald Werrenrath gave his annual 
baritone recital in the Philharmonic 
Auditorium, April 16. He was in better 
voice than on his last visit and pre- 
sented a characteristic program in im- 
peccable style. Giving numbers in 
Italian, German, French and English, 
Mr. Werrenrath’s particular success 
was achieved in English songs of the 
frankly ballad type, which he sang su- 
perbly. A novelty was a cycle, The 
City of Joy, composed by Deeems Tay- 
lor to lyrics by Charles Hanson Towne, 
and both dedicated to Mr. Werrenrath. 


Herbert Carrick not only played ex- 
cellent accompaniments, but won a 
double encore for his playing of two 
solos. Ruth Cowan was the local man- 
ager. 

Susie Fennell Pipes, a newcomer 
among the violin fraternity, and Claire 
Mellonino, pianist, gave a sonata re- 
cital on the evening of April 17. The 
program included works by Bach, 
Brahms and Schutt and called forth the 
best efforts of these two talented ar- 
tists. : 

Margaret Goetz, who has been active 
in commemorating the Schubert anni- 
versary with programs in various sec- 
tions of the community, gave her talk 
on the life and works of this composer 
with picture illustrations, before stu- 
dents of the Los Angeles High School 
on April 16. On the same evening, Miss 
Goetz, assisted by several singers, gave 
a radio program in Pasadena. 
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Lone Beacu, Car., May 9.—Acous- 
tics in Music was the subject discussed 
by Lucy E. Wolcott before the study 
section of the Women’s Music Club, 


April 18. Soloists were Elizabeth Mer- 
richew, contralto; Pauline Turrill, 
piano; Percy Sleep, flute. 





JOHN McCORMACK 


EDWIN SCHNEIDER, Accompanist 


Direction 
D. F. McSWEENEY 
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TEMPLARS ATTEND MESSIAH 


SACRAMENTO, Car., May 9.—Mes- 
siah was recently given by the Com- 
munity Chorus, in combination with the 
McNeil, Schubert, Euterpeans and 
Junior College choruses, in the Audi- 
torium. Stewart W. Tulley directed the 
singers, and Franz Dicks led the or- 
chestra. Pauline Ireland, Madge Rosch, 
Allen Wilson and Stewart Tulley were 


the soloists. To add to the impressive- 
ness of the production and to conform 
with the harmony of a softly illuminat- 
ed cross on the stage, members of Sac- 
ramento Commandery No. 2 Knights 
Templar, wearing full Templar uni- 
form, sat in the form of a cross in the 
middle section of the hall. 
F. W. 
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Second Hamilton (Ont.) 


Appearance 
Soloist with Centenary Choir 


“By far the most satisfac- 
tory singer heard in Hamilton 
this season, for many of us 
many seasons. Her selections 
were well chosen, of supreme 
musical merit and _ perfectly 
suited to her voice, a rich and 
flexible contralto of adequate 
range and appealing quality.” 
—Hamilton Herald, Mar. 28, 


1928. 





Mendelssohn Choir, 
St. Matthew Passion 
(Re-engagement) 

“The best oratorio quartette 
we have had in years. Grace 
Leslie, contralto, had a resonant 
top and a somber middle regis- 
ter in the Crucifixion.”— 
Harvey Gaul, Pittsburgh Press, 
April 4, 1928. 





Halifax Festival, Apr. 16-17-18 
(Third Consecutive Engagement) 
“Her extremely fine singing 

of Meyerbeer’s most difficult 
great aria from ‘Il Profeta’ was 
one of the high lights of the 
entire evening. The writer 
sincerely extends his hearty 
congratulations to Miss Leslie 
for a really splendid perform- 
ance. 

“Everything was there, in 
abundance, fine declamatory 
power, brilliant 
and beautiful vocal tone 
throughout.’’ — Halifax 
Chronicle, April 18, 1928. 


‘coloratura,’ 





Brooklyn Academy of Music, April 26 
Allentown, Pa. - - - April 2 
Spartanburg Festival - - May 15 


Management: 
HAENSEL & JONES 
Steinway Hall 
New York 
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CLUB STUDIES BRAHMS 


San Jose, Car., May 2.—The San 
Jose Music Study Club devoted its first 
April program to Brahms, hearing his 
Five Waltzes in two-piano form played 
by Mrs. Louis King and Alys Jane Wil- 
liams. A violin sonata was played by 
Clarissa Ryan, with Augusta Brekel- 
baum at the piano; a vocal duet—The 
Gypsies, was given by Mrs. Deming and 
Mrs. Rudolph. Love Songs were pre- 
sented by a double quartet, Mmes. 
Sword, Shepherd, Pieper, Hayward, 
Murgotten, Mitchell, Walgren, and 
Blauer, with Mrs. Brekelbaum and 


Mrs. Cook as accompanists. Mrs. Car- 
olyn Brock contributed the explanatory 


paper. 
M. M. F. 


NEW AUDITORIUM 

Austin, Tex., May 2.—A new audi- 
torium is being planned for Austin to 
replace the old gymnasium which burned 
lately. The opera houses are not suf- 


ficiently large to accommodate the’ at-. 


tendance at the best attractions. The 
Amateur Choral Club is sponsoring 
John McCormack’! ahd Ignace Jan 
Paderewski on the spring course, ‘as 
well as a performance of Martha with 
a local cast. A contest for local com- 
posers was held by the Wednesday 
Morning Music Club. This ¢lub will 
present Oscar J. Fox, composer, in a 
program of his own works. A new 
string quartet has been formed, com- 
prising Mrs. Eldred McKinnon and 
Herman Bohn, violinists; Carl Bock, 
viola player, and Carl Widen, cellist 
and founder. R. M. 
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A Smoker Cum Laude 








S INGERS are getting by with a lot 
of valuable publicity these days 
through the endorsement of cigarettes 
and ‘the soothing quality of tobacco on 
the vocal cords. 

Now, pianists have vocal cords, but 
these are just so much deadwood, as far 
as advertising a cigarette is concerned. 
Everybody knows a pianist puts things 
over with his hands and feet. But what 
about his nerves? There’s a great idea! 
Why shouldn’t a pianist stress the 
soothing effect of some cigarette upon 
his torn and tattered nervous system? 


Smoking and Pianism 


It is with this idea in view that the 
following endorsement is submitted as 
a suggestion to pianists. Let us take 
any one—say Ernest Hutcheson, for 
example. Surely none better than he 
can appreciate the value of a fine set 
of nerves, with a subway in process of 
building right under his apartment on 
Central Park West. This is how he 
might word his endorsement: 

“Gentlemen: Permit me to tell you 
how, through the use of your brand 
Toothless Pup, I have risen from a 
nervous wreck to a position of peace, 
poise and publicity. 

“I will pass lightly over my child- 
hood in Australia, as being irrelevant 
to the subject. Although a child prodigy 
with several concert tours to my dis- 
credit, I had no acquaintance with the 
weed, other than that of any child who 
knows its own father. 

“It was in Germany, where I had 
been sent for further training, that, ac- 
cidental to my musical studies, my 
career in smoke had its modest begin- 
nings. 

“The first step was taken in company 
with a gay crowd of fellow-students in 
the famous old Rathskeller of Leipzig. 
On the last lap previous to the home 
run, with the oaken tables cleared be- 
fore us, we had settled down to the 
business of the evening—brimming 
tankards of echt Pilsner and dark and 
desperate cigars. 

The First Cigar 

“It was there, still in the early flush 
of manhood and a copious dinner that 
I took my first cigar. With careless 
ease I accepted a light from my neigh- 
bor and proceeded to draw several deep 
and soulful puffs. Soon, however, all 
was not well within. The world went 
round, everything paled into insignifi- 
cance, myself included, beside the vast 
and awful internal experience that was 
now mine. 

“T went home. 

“The next day, though still suffering 
from the effects, I determined to stick 
it out. Other men had; was I weaker 
than they? Finally, after days of 
patient and dogged practice, I finally 
won out. Later I knew the joy of 
achieving the long distance and endur- 
ance records in both the cigar and 
cigarette class, with a Cum Laude for 
distinguished action under smoke.. 


A Lapse of Time 

“Several years went by. One day, I 
awoke to find myself a nervous break- 
down on Life’s Limited. As who would 
not, smoking the deadly Germany mix- 
ture to which I had accustomed my- 
self? 

“At this low ebb in my physical wel- 
fare, I heard of a marvellous brand of 
tobacco called Toothless Pup—it might 
bark, but it wouldn’t bite. Enquiry lo- 
cated its habitat in the United States. 

“True, it seemed a long journey to 
make for a smoke. Heretofore a mile 
had been the limit, but I was desperate. 
No sacrifice was too great for the fu- 
ture of my nervous system, and thither 
—or is it hither—I repaired. 

“No sooner landed, than I hastened 
forth in search of the famous kennels. 








On a corner of the seething metropolis 
I found one and entered. A smiling at- 
tendant greeted me and to my breath- 
less question brought out a pack. With 
trembling thumb and forefinger, I pick- 





A DEMONSTRATION 


ed out one and put it to my lips. Sup- 
pose it should fail me in the end—the 
lighted one? Urging it on gently with 
a match, I tentatively drew a puff, then 
another, and waited—would it bite? My 
heart beat soundingly. 


Bark Is Variety 


“At last, soft and soothing it came— 
a liquid, velvety bark. No longer could 
I doubt—this was indeed the cigarette 
of a lifetime! 

“Ordering several packs of the gentle 
little creatures to be sent ‘to my hotel, 
I went out into the night wrapped in 
a haze of fragrant, balmy smoke and a 
German ulster. My long search was at 
an end. 

“This was many years ago. Today, 
I am a changed man. I have no trace 
of nerves—that is, I never go up in the 
air. On the contrary, I always take a 
taxi, and the only thing that really ever 
goes up in my vicinity is smoke—But 
ah, what smoke! 

“As an example of my poise, I may 
cite my extraordinary patience at the 
telephone. Late trains no longer annoy 
me. The piano stool, when I am on 
tour, is never too low nor too high. 
Programs may be printed with my name 
illy-spelled, and I do not wince. Strange 
barbers may shear my head, leaving the 
ears to stand out bleak and lonely from 
the distant hair-line, and I oo e’en 
though a trifle sadly. Morning eggs, 
either under or over the three-minute 
limit, disturb me not. But why go on 
with the endless tale. Is it not enough 
that at last I live content and happy 
among the clouds of that ideal brand 


“TOOTHLESS PUP 
NEVER BITES” 





BRECK TO MAPLEWOOD 


_Edward S. Breck, formerly musical 
director of Radio Station WOR, has 
been appointed organist and director of 
music at the Morrow Memorial Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church, Maplewood, 
N Mr. Breck has been organist at 
some of the leading churches in New 
Jersey, conductor of the Greenville 
Choral Society and the Jersey City 
Community Chorus, and president of the 
Musicians’ Club. Among his recent 
achievements is the perfection of organ 
registration for radio broadcasting as 
exemplified in a series of recitals over 
WOR last spring. A recent service at 
Temple Sharey Tefilo, East Orange, 
where Mr. Breck is also organist, was 
devoted entirely to his original com- 
positions. The Morrow Memorial 
Church music is provided by a profes- 
sional chorus, in addition to the follow- 
ing quartet, Louise Decker Scanlon, 
Rita Sebastian, Roger Murphy and 
Chester Mudell. 























Artists Appear 


in Vancouver 


Heughan Replaces John 
McCormack in Recital 


Vancouver, May 6.—When John Mc- 
Cormack was prevented by laryngitis 
from giving his scheduled recital on 
April 23, arrangements were made for 
a program by William Heughan, who 
had already made two successful ap- 
pearances. 

Mr. Heughan’s concerts included arias 
from The Magic Flute, La Juive and 
The Barber of Seville; Russian songs; 
the popular Macri Waiata Poi; folk 
songs of Scotland and England; and 
compositjons by Moussorgsky and Rim- 
sky-Korsakoff. The assisting artists 
were Gladys Sayer, pianist, and Maud 
Bell, ‘cellist. Lily J. Laverlock was 
the local manager. 


Men’s Musical Club 


Under the baton of Stanley Blygh, 
the Men’s Musical Club gave its closing 
concert for the season. Works of 
English composers held premier place, 
and the choruses were given fine in- 
terpretations. The assisting artist was 
Edythe Lever Hawes, who sang songs 
by a Vancouver composer, William 
Dichmont. These were Chinese lyrics. 
The accompanist was Dorothy Haddon. 

The sixth British Columbia Musical 
Festival will be held in Vancouver from 
May 7 to 12. Entrants come from all 
over the province. 

Closing its season with the annual 
meeting and luncheon, the Vancouver 
Woman’s Musical Club re-elected Mrs. 
R. P. Shannon as president. 

A. Wintrrep Lee. 





Pittsburgh Hears List 
of Local Writings 


PrrrspurcH, May 9—Mrs. James 
Stephen rendered an admirable service 
on April 26, when she sponsored a con- 
cert in Carnegie Music Hall devoted to 
the works of Harvey Gaul. This popu- 
lar composer was well represented in a 
list of his vocal works, and a large 
audience paid him tribute. Mr. Gaul 
was almost overcome by the warmth of 
the reception tendered him, and ex- 
pressed deep appreciation of the honors. 

Co-operating in the program were 
Martha Eaton Brickman, Esther Ed- 
mundson, Anne Woesthoeff, Virginia 
Kendrick, John Dickson Fulton, Ells- 
worth Davis, George Kirk, and Arthur 
Anderson. At the piano was Earl 
Mitchell and Matthew Frey. 

After the recital, Mrs. Martin enter- 
tained in her studio. 


Present Mikado 


The P. M. I. Chorus gave a splendid 
performance of The Mikado in Car- 
negie Music Hall on May 2. Soloists 
were Viola K. Byegerson, Romaine 
Smith Russell, Gertrude C. Hartman, 
Cass Ward Whitmey, Robert Owrey, 
Raymond Griffin, and Roy Strayer. 
Dr. Charles N. Boyd conducted, while 
Frank Kennedy was the accompanist. 

The Musicians Club heard Percy A. 
Scholes, London educator, in the Fort 
Pitt Hotel, on April 27. 

Under the direction of J. Vick 
O’Brien, the orchestra of the Carnegie 
Institute of Technology gave a fine 
concert in Carnegie Music Hall on 
April 29. The soloists were Alberta 
Irvine and Josephine McGrail, sopranos. 
The program contained the first sym- 
phony of Brahms, as well as shorter 
numbers by Weber and Wagner. 

The P. M. I. String Orchestra, under 
the direction of Charles N. Boyd, gave 
a program at the Henry C. Frick School 
recently. Margaret Turner, violinist, 


and Helen Bigge, soprano, were solo- 
ists. 

Ferdinand Fillion presented David 
Cohen, violinist, in recital at Cannons- 
burg, Pa., on May 2. 

Ws. E. Benswancer. 
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FOUNDER AND 
LOS ANGELES 
PHILHARMONIC, 


W. A. CLARK, JR., 
PATRON OF THE 


Los ANGELES, May 9.—The Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra showed its gratitude 
to its sole supporter, W. A. Clark, by 
giving a testimonial concert on April 
20, the proceeds from which are to be 
used in the erection of a permanent mon- 
ument in his honor. 

Mr. Clark arrived from his European 
trip several hours too late to hear the 
eulogistic remarks made by Joseph 
Scott, who spoke briefly of the great 
cultural benefits Mr. Clark had given 
the community through the orchestra, 
which he has maintained for nine sea- 
sons. Mr. Scott stated the organiza- 
tion had cost its founder $175,000 this 
year, bringing the total in nine years 
to $1,750,000. 

Georg Schneevoigt led the players in 
Tchaikovsky’s Pathétique symphony, the 
Rienzi overture and other works, win- 
ning the appreciation of some 2,000 per- 
sons. 

A second testimonial concert will be 
given in the Hollywood Bowl on July 
12, for the same purpose as the first. It 
is not known what form the memorial 
will take. 


Local Pianist Heard 


The last but one of the orchestra’s 
Sunday afternoon popular concerts, 
given in the Auditorium on April 21, 
was notable for the first local hearing of 
a talented Los Angeles pianist, Selma 
Siegelman. After the orchestra had 
been heard in a stirring performance 
of Beethoven’s Leonore overture, No. 3, 
Miss Siegelman essayed this composer’s 
concerto No. 3, in C minor, and demon- 
strated that she has gifts of rare calibre. 
A former pupil of Thilo Becker, Olga 
Steeb and Artur Schnabel in Berlin, 
Miss Siegelman played with a lovely 
tone, musicianly phrasing and a keen 
rhythmic sense. There was admirable 
poise in the Largo, expressive of an 
exalted feeling. 

Worthy of special mention also was 
the finished playing of the orchestra 
in Liszt’s Les Préludes, read with much 
beauty. Two movements from Ipolitoff- 
Ivanoff’s Esquisses Caucasiennes com- 
pleted the program. 

Hat Davipson CRAIN. 





ARTISTS FOR ST. LOUIS 


The St. Louis Symphony, in a pre- 
liminary prospectus for the season of 
1928-29, announces that the following 
artists have been engaged as soloists 
with the orchestra: Harold Bauer, 
pianist; Georges Enesco, violinist; 
Jascha Heifitz, violinist; Myra Hess, 
pianist; Vladimir Horowitz, pianist; 
Paul Koschanski, violinist, Maurice 
Maréchal, ‘cellist; Yolanda Méro, 
pianist; and Harold Samuel, pianist. 
Guest conductors will be Emil Ober- 
hoffer, Bernadino Molinari and Eugene 
Goossens, with another to be announced. 





AmsterpaM, April 4.—José Iturbi, 
Spanish pianist, has signed a contract 
to visit the United States. 





Male Clubs to 
Hold Contest 


Springfield Is Chosen 
As Meeting Place 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass., May 9.—The 
MacDowell “Male Choir of Spring- 
field, by virtue of winning first prize 
at the annual contest of the New Eng- 
land Federation of Men’s Glee clubs 
at Portland, Me., last year, will be host 
to the federation at its annual conven- 
tion in Springfield, May 26. More than 
500 singers will be included in the 
groups which will contest for New 
England honors in the Auditorium. 

The federation includes the follow- 
ing clubs: John Hancock Glee Club, 
Methuen; Nashua Male Chorus, 
Nashua, N. H.; Mendelssohn Glee Club, 
Worcester; Wollaston Glee Club, Wol- 
laston; Highland. Glee Club, Newton; 
Beverly Men’s Singing Club; Ver- 
dandi Male Chorus, Providence, R. I.; 
MacDowell Male Choir, Springfield; 
Masonic Choir, Lowell; Sanford 
Men’s Singing Club, Sanford, Me.; 
Portland (Me.) Men’s Singing Club; 
Dedham Men’s Chorus; Dennison 
Men’s Glee Club, Framingham; Ply- 
mouth Glee Club ;. DeKoven Glee Club, 
West Lynn; Parker Glee Club, Au- 
burn-Lewiston, Me.; Hyde Park Glee 
Club, and Ware Male Choir, Ware. 

The contest will be held in the after- 
noon, each club singing behind a screen. 
In the evening the combined clubs will 
give a great concert under the direction 
of Daniel Prothero, of Chicago. 





Terre Haute Symphony 
Registers Success 


Terre Haute, Inp., May 9.—The 
Terre Haute Symphony Orchestra, con- 
ducted by Will C. Bryant, was 
applauded at a recent concert given 
under the auspices of the Woman’s De- 
partment Club. A pleasing program 
was rendered very satisfactorily. The 
most important number was the Sakun- 
tala overture by Goldmark. 

The orchestra, organized about two 
years ago by Mr. Bryant, is composed 
largely of amateurs who give their serv- 
ices for the good of the cause, hoping 
that eventually enough interest will be 
aroused in the city to make the orches- 
tra a permanent feature of our civic 
life. Mr. Bryant has been untiring in 
his efforts to mould this body of young 
players into artistic shape, giving his 
own time freely and even paying for 
much of the music from his private 
purse. 

Only two or three concerts a season 
have so far been possible, but these 
have been largely attended, and Mr. 
Bryant is encouraged to continue his 
good work. 


Woman’s Club Program 


For its April program, the Woman’s 
Music Club presented Mary Watson, 
pianist, and Neva Rankin, dramatic 
soprano, in a joint concert. Both young 
women gave an excellent account of 
themselves and were received with en- 
thusiasm. As their entire training has 
been obtained in Terre Haute, especial 
interest was taken in this concert. The 
program was well arranged, and Mme. 


‘Bloomfield played excellent accompani- 


ments. 

Bruno Steindel, ‘cellist; Moissaye 
Boguslawski, pianist, and Isador Berger, 
violinist, were heard by 1,000 persons 
in the Indiana State Normal College 
recently. The program consisted of the 
Tchaikovsky trio in A minor, Mendels- 
sohn’s trio in D minor and solos by 
Mr. Steindel and Mr. Boguslawski. 

L. Eva ALDEN. 





Terre Haute, Inp., May 8.—Pupils 
of L. Eva Alden were heard in a de- 
lightful recital recently in Rose Home. 














HENRY 


CLANCY 


Tenor 


Recital, Fredericksburg, 
Va., Marck 12 


“Henry Clancy, poised, ele- 
gant, yet free and gracious in 
stage manner, can easily lay 
claim to a superb tenor voice 
whose perfect quality was mar- 


velously sustained in every 
number offered.” Free Lance 
Star. 


Recital, Warren, Pa. 
March 20 


“Mr. Clancy possesses a 
rich, colorful tenor voice, and 
throughout the entire program, 
interpreted each song in the 
most acceptable manner. His 
remarkably clear enunciation, 
in all his songs, added greatly 
to the enjoyment of the even- 
ing.” Warren Tribune. 


“Judas Maccabaeus,” 
Ottawa, Can., April 30 
“Mr. Clancy, who made so 

favorable an impression at Sat- 
urday evening’s concert, sang 
all his solos with exceptional 
purity of voice and distinction 
of style. ‘Call Forth Thy 
Powers’ was quite an achieve- 
ment, but good as it was it was 
eclipsed by his dramatic singing 
of ‘Sound an Alarm’—a number 
vastly approved by the aud- 
ience.” Ottawa Journal. 


“Henry Clancy made an ex- 
cellent impression. He posses- 
ses a voice of fine tonal quality 
and sings with a taking style. 
His big success was ‘Sound an 
Alarm.’ He caught the real 
spirit of the song and gave it 
a clever and impressive inter- 


pretation. He proved very 
popular with the audience 
which he well deserved.” Ot- 
tawa Citizen. 

Exclusive Direction 
WALTER ANDERSON, Inc. 


5 Columbus Circle 
New York 
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ERE has been much activity 

of late in the production of 

music for the church, including 

cantatas, general anthems and set- 

tings of the Protestant Episcopal 
services. 

Among the cantatas is one that is 
deserving of particular mention: The 
Four Horsemen, by T. Frederick H. 
Candlyn (H. W. Gray Co.). The text, 
by Harold W. Thompson, is divided 
into three parts, Before the Throne, 
The Horsemen and The New Jerusalem, 
and, as the title of the work suggests, 
the sources are to be found for the 
most part in Revelation. 

Mr. Candlyn’s music is dictinctly 
above the average and is written, not 
with the idea of immediate popularity 
among small churches with choirs that 
favor the cheaper quality of sacred 
music—in other words, the average 
choir—but appeals to singers and con- 
gregations of discriminating taste. 
There its individuality in the music, 
especially im its harmonic texture; and 
the baritone recitatives, which make up 
a large part of the fifty-odd pages, 
possess character and considerable sus- 
tained interest. 

Apart from these recitatives, carry- 
ing on the narative, there is a solo for 
soprano or tenor, a short passage for 
children’s or soprano chorus, and other 
brief measures for four-part chorus of 
women and of men. The work ends 
with an elaboration of the well known 
hymn Jerusalem the Golden, the melody 
of which may be sung by the congrega- 
tion, if so desired. 

A Festival Caniaia 

Of a short festival cantata by Row- 
land Leach, entitled Great and Marvel- 
lous, which is another H. W. Gray 
Company publication, I am fé?red to 
speak with some reserva‘:.in. The com- 
poser is undoubtedly earnest and skill- 
ful in his work, and is not bound by 
conventionality in treatment or in idea; 
but in his harmonic patterns he is aus- 
tere and too consistently cold to be 
impressive. This feeling, however, is 
not the result of any rigidity of style 
or a lack of harmonic vocabulary, but 
appears to be an inherent quality of the 
music itself. There are solos for so- 
prano and tenor which may be used 
as separate numbers, and the chorus has 
a generous share of the whole, which 
takes about twenty or twenty-five 
minutes in performance. 

For Mixed Voices 

Many new anthems appear for mixed 
voices, and among those listed herewith 
there is hardly one that would be out 
of place in a musical service of good 
taste. Carl Deis has made an arrange- 
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ESTELLE LIEBLING 


ment of Max Spicker’s well known 
Evening and Morning, and another of 
List! the Cherubic Host, from Gaul’s 
cantata The Holy City. And other num- 
bers from the same press (G. Schirmer) 
is Communion Hymn, by R. A. Laslett 
Smith, to be sung unaccompanied. 

The following anthems are publica- 
tions from a firm that specializes in 
music of a high order for the church 
Schubert’s Ave Maria, by W. R. Voris; 
Ride on, Ride on in Majesty, by Lucina 
Jewell; Behold, O God Our Defender, 
by William Y. Webbe, and a harmoniza- 
tion by the same composer of an old 
Irish air, with new words by Walker 
Gwynne, entitled, in this version, 
America, Dear Land of Hope; Blessed 
Shepherd, a setting of the Twenty- 
third Psalm, made by Philip James; A 
Prayer of Love, an arrangement of 
Hark, What Mean Those Holy Voices? 
Drop, Slow Tears, by W. R. Voris; 
by Herbert J. Tily; The Lord is My 
service (H. W. Gray Co.). 


The Ghost of McCrae 


Something of the eerie story of the 
Flying Dutchman found its way into 
Burke Boyce’s stirring poem of the sea, 
entitled The Ghost of John McCrae, 
which has been made into an attractive 
song by Lawrence Tacob Abbott (G. 
Schirmer). In its rhythmic incisiveness 
and harmonic virility this makes an ex- 
cellent song for a male voice of medium 
tessitura. Mr. Abbott, whose name is 
new to me, has a nice sense of har- 
monic values. 


Songs of the Sea 


Samuel R. Lewis’ Two Songs of the 
Sea, which are also put out from the 
Schirmer press, are entitled On Dover 
Pier, the words by J. Ashby Steery, 
and Trade Winds, a setting of a Mace- 
field poem. Both are for medium voice. 
Mr. Lewis’ style is extrenely simple 
and transparent in texture, without be- 
ing commonplace. I feel in On Dover 
Pier, that there is not sufficient real 
musical substance to compensate for 
its obviousness. The simpler the style, 
the richer must be the thought behind 
it. In Trade Winds, however, the com- 
poser has written a worth while number 
that deserves a place in the song liter- 
ature. It, too, is simple, but the music 
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is of a higher order, and its Mase- 
field’s poem nicely. 
A Nightingale Song 

Sopranos who desire vocal fireworks 
will find them in Estelle Liebling’s new 
concert version of Alexander Alabieff’s 
The Russian Nightingale, a Schirmer 
print. Let us admit at once that this 
Russian nightingale will lead most of 
our singers a merry pace if they wish 
to keep up with him. The arrangement 
was made for Mme. Galli-Curci. 

In the series of Song Classics, put 
out by Schirmer there has been a recent 
reprinting of Gretchaninoff’s My Native 
Land, a short song for a low voice, the 
English version done by Deems Taylor 
and Kurt Schindler. 


French and English 


A series of books being brought out 
in England offers a feast for singers 
who are on the lookout for numbers 
of the highest order which, at the same 
time, are rarely heard. They are en- 
titled Répertoire Collignon, and are ar- 
ranged and harmonized by Guy Weitz 
(London: J. & W. Chester). 

The first book contains three old 
English songs: Come, Who'll Buy 
Primroses, Molly’s Hoop and Tom O’ 
Bedlam. Each is a fine example of 
English folksong, with that sturdy dig- 
nity, combined with a rich melodic 
flavor, that is a part of its distinctive 
quality. Mr. Weitz’s accompaniments 
are modern, but thoroughly in keeping 
with the spirit of the poems. 

The second book is like the first, but 
with a different locale. It is entitled 
Vieilles chansons Francaises. There 
are seven numbers in this collection, La 
bergere Nanette, Lorsque j’étais petit, 
Ma Lisette, rerrier’ chez mon pére, 
Celui que mon coeur aime tant, Un 
matin, prés d’un jardinet and Joli tam- 
bour. Here, again, are songs rarely 
heard, but deserving of a place on any 
program. They have been improved for 
modern taste by Mr. Weitz’s skillful 
pen. 


By Frank La Forge 


Frank La Forge has written a new 
song (one should not be mislead by 
the date of copyright on the high voice 
version, where the engraver has omitted 
It is entitled Into the Light, 


an X). 
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Art Thou, O Lord God, by Carleton 
H. Bullis; Sing to the Lord a Joyful 
Song, by Hugh Blair; a shortened set- 
ting of the Benedictine, by Harvey 
Gaul, and Magnificats, with Nunc 
Dimittis, by Jan Kannolus, Ernest 
Douglas and Norman Coke-Jephcott, 
and a Jubilate by Carleton H. Bullis. 
There is also an effective setting of the 
Office of the Holy Communion in D 
flat, by T. Frederick H. Candlyn. 


A Chorale by Bach 


Jesu, Joy of Man’s Desiring, a chorale 
by Bach, has been newly edited by 
H. Clough-Leighter, (E. C. Schirmer 
Music Co.) and John Prindle Scott has 
made a setting of The Trumpet Shall 
Sound (Harold Flammer). Three an- 
thems for trio of women’s voices are 
also among the recent publications. 
They are a paraphrase of Gounod’s 
well known song O Divine Redeemer, 
arranged by Louis Victor Saar, under 
the title Repentance (Oliver Ditson 
Co.), an adaptation by Cuthbert Harris 
of Mendelssohn’s Then Shall the 
Righteous Shine Forth, and, from the 
same press (Arthur P. Schmidt Co.) 
an original trio by Orlando A. Mans- 
field, entitled The Promise Made Unto 
the Fathers. John Warren Erb’s God 
is a Spirit (Harold Flammer) is a 
number for quartet of male voices, in 
which the chorus sections are to be sung 
unaccompanied. 

The January number of the Anthem 
Quarterly (H. W. Gray Co.) contains 
twenty choruses of a high order of ex- 
cellence, composed by H. A. Mackinnon, 
J. H. Hall, F. McCollin, R. Donovan, 
W. R. Voris, W. Y. Webbe, an arrange- 
ment of the Prayer from Humperdinck’s 
Hansel and Gretel, made by F. Shat- 
tuck, G. H. Day, P. N. Cox, H. G. 
Langlois, David McK. Williams and 
Stuart Young. Under the title A 
Prayer for Love, W. R. Voris has ar- 
ranged Schubert’s Ave Maria. 


Ensemble Works 


I wish I could give the detailed re- 
view of Beryl Rubinstein’s Passepied 
and Alfred Pochon’s arrangement of 
Turkey in the Straw, both for string 
quartet, to which they are no doubt en- 
titled. But it happens that both num- 
bers have been put out with the separ- 
ate parts only (Carl Fischer). How- 
ever, Mr. Rubinstein’s previous com- 
positions warrant a suggestion that 
chamber music organizations examine 
his quartet, as they will probably find 
something to their liking. As for our 
old friend Turkey in the Straw, the 
melody is enough to promise a spirited 
bit of playing, and Mr. Pochon’s skill 
as an arranger has doubtless added still 
further to the interest. 





TO HONOR PADEREWSKI 


Ignace Jan Paderewski will be féted 
at a dinner in the Hotel Commodore, 
New York, May 16, at which President 
Coolidge and Cabinet officials are ex- 
pected to be present. The occasion will 
mark the tenth anniversary of the inde- 
pendence of the Polish Republic, A 
volume containing more than 250 signed 
tributes to the Polish leader and pianist, 
with a dedication by Dr. John H. Fin- 
ley, will be given to the guest of honor 
by Henry Noble MacCracken of Vassar 
College, president of the Kosciuszko 
Foundation, who will be toastmaster. 
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ZIMBALIST RETURNING ON THE S.S. MANUEL 
ARNUS FROM A WORLD CONCERT TOUR. 


RENE BERTRAND (LEFT) AND HIS DYNAPHONE 


BREAKFAST CLUB, LOS ANGELES. LEFT TO RIGHT, GIL VALERIANO, SPANISH 

TENOR; C. M. FULLER, VICE-PRESIDENT, RICHFIELD OIL COMPANY; IRVING 

BERLIN, HARRY F. GUGGENHEIM, CARRIE JACOBS-BOND, OTTO H. KAHN, 

JOHN MeKEON, VICE-PRESIDENT RICHFIELD OIL COMPANY; IVY LEE, 
PUBLIC RELATIONS EXPERT. 














MINNEAPOLIS SYMPHONY STARS ENJOY FIRST AIRPLANE RIDE ON 

EVE OF DEPARTURE ON THE ANNUAL SPRING TOUR. LEFT TO RIGHT, 

LIEUT. MARK HURD, PILOT; HENRI VERBRUGGHEN, CONDUCTOR; 

JRANNETTE VREELAND, SOPRANO SOLOIST; MRS. GAINES; ARTHUR 
J. 










International Newsreel Photo 


KOCHANSKI AND HIS $4,000 GUARNERIUS FIDDLE RECENTLY 
PURCHASED FROM AN ENGLISH FAMILY OF THE NOBILITY 


GAINES, MANAGER. 
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Concerts and Opera In the Metropolis 


First Copland-Sessions 
Concert 


TH Copland-Sessions Concerts of 


Contemporary Music offered their 
first program at the Edyth Totten 
Theater on Sunday evening, April 22. 

is series is given in the “interests 
of the younger generation of American 
composers, to satisfy their need to hear 
and test their work in public perform- 
ance,” and thereby also serve that por- 
tion of the public which desires to hear 
these works and which moreover filled 
the theater. 

The compositions heard included 
Theodore Chanler’s Sonata for violin 
and piano; Walter Piston’s Three 
Pieces for flute, clarinet, and bassoon; 
Carlos Chavez’ Sonata for piano; Virgil 
Thomson’s Five Phrases from the Song 
of Solomon; and Carlos Chavez’ Three 
Sonatinas. The assisting artists in- 
cluded Radiana Pazmore, mezzo- con- 
tralto; Ruth Warfield, violinist; Hans 
Lange, violinist; Harry Cumpson, pian- 
ist; Carlos Chavez, pianist; Percy 
Such, ‘cellist ; Lamar Stringfield, flutist ; 
Leon Wiesen, clarinetist; David Swaan, 
bassoonist. 

The program of the concert just es- 
caped the term conventional. Mr. 
Chanler’s melodic Sonata, with its 
Lento Moderato movement first heard 
in Paris in 1926, was played by Miss 
Warfield and Mr. Cumpson with in- 
sight and a fine feeling for its poetic 
possibilities. In counterdistinction to 
Mr. Chanler’s Sonata were Carlos 
Chavez’ Sonata for piano and the Three 
Sonatinas.. The Sonatina for cello and 
piano, played by Messrs. Lange and 
Cumpson, was intensely and compelling- 
ly rhythmic. The heavy rhythm to- 
gether with the Mexican Indian themes 
employed by Mr. Chavez, made his 
works the most interesting of the eve- 
ning. 

Walter Piston’s Three Pieces for 
flute, clarinet and bassoon were gay and 
amusing, and especially so in the unex- 
pected endings of common chords. The 
percussion setting to Virgil Thomson’s 
Five Phrases from the Song of Solo- 
mon, was strikingly unusual and added 
an oriental and sensuous background to 
Miss Pazmor’s singing. 

LL. 





Wagner Intime 


i ARRIETTE CADY gave an inti- 
mate and, incidentally, fashion- 
able matinee piano recital on Thursday, 
April 26 at 620 Park Avenue. The 
program was entirely composed of 
Wagner excerpts, arranged by Bras- 
sin, Liszt, and Mme. Cady herself, 
whose Rhinegold transcription brought 
out, though in a necessarily inadequate 
way, Swinging wailings of the fas- 
cinating Rhinean bacchantes. The Got- 
terdammerung Funeral March was 
played in honor of the anniversary of 
the death of Anton Seidl, that devoted 
Wagnerian. The Liszt arrangement of 
the Liebestod proved most fascinating 
to the audience that crowded the music- 
room of the apartment. Mme. Cadv’s 
performance was quite satisfactory. 





The Apollo Club Sings 


‘THE fiftieth anniversity of the 
founding of the Apollo Club of 
Brooklyn was celebrated at the Acad- 
emy of Music on Tuesday evening, 
May 1, with a program which had for 
its more notable features three groups 
of songs by Florence Easton and a 
choral number, a Message of Music, 
written for the occasion by Dr. John 
Hyatt Brewer. Dr. Brewer, who has 
been a member of the club for fifty 
years and its conductor for the past 
twenty-five, had announced that this 
would be his last appearance in the 
latter capacity. His contribution, while 
startlingly original, proved agreeable 
music, entirely adequate for the occa- 
sion, as enthusiastic applause testi- 


fied. It was splendidly sung for the 
most part. 

The program also included scenes 5 
and 6 from The Voyage of Columbus, 


‘dy Dudley Buck, who was the first’ 


conductor of the Apollo Club. Among 
the other numbers which the club gave, 
Promis’ Lan’, and My Love Is Like a 
Red, Red Rose in particular elicited 
spontaneous applause. The former, by 
Harry T. Burleigh, is dedicated to the 
club. Mr. Burleigh bowed his acknowl- 
ee of the song’s reception from a 

x. 

Florence Easton was in excellent 
voice and imparted vivid expression to 
her solo group. Purcell’s Nymphs and 
Shepherds, and Carpenter’s When I 
Bring You Colored Toys were among 
the most charming things she sang. 
Mme. Easton gave several encores. 

The Hallelujah Chorus concluded the 
evening’s proceedings. 


L’Elisir d’ Amore Given 


HE performance of LElisir 

d’Amore augurs well for the season 
of opera to be given by the New York 
Opera Comique, at the Civic Repertory 
Theater, under the direction of A. 
Bagarozy. On Sunday evening, April 
29, the cast was as follows: 
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The production more than fulfilled 
expectations. All of the principals have 
good voices. Miss Morini is a true 
coloratura, with brilliant high-notes, 
and sufficient flexibility to deliver the 
vivacious music in the proper style. She 
was forced to repeat her aria Prendi, 
prendi per me sei libero, just as the 
tenor had had to give a part of his 
Romanza twice. The Dulcamara of 
Costa was a surprisingly good buffo 
character. The chorus of about thirty 
people knew how to sing, and was 
faithful to the right pitch. Everyone 
on the stage fitted into the stage picture 
at all times without any awkward self- 
consciousness. The orchestra played 
the score with regard for the tuneful 
old melodies, and with consideration 
for the singers. 

Altogether, the whole company 
caught the spirit of the opera, and was 
adequately equipped to impart it to the 
audience. The achievement of this per- 
formance raises anticipations for the 
other works in the repertory, most of 
which are seldom heard here. 


y. D. 


People’s Chorus Festival 


ELEBRATING its twelfth anni- 

versary, the People’s Chorus of 
New York, directed and founded by L. 
Camilieri, appeared on the stage of Car- 
negie Hall Tuesday evening, April 24, in 
a Spring Song Festival. This organiza- 
tion, composed of about 250 voices in 
five units, sings merely for the love of 
singing, and manages to give a great 
deal of pleasure to its listeners while 
so doing. The event was made the oc- 
casion for the début of a young Cali- 
fornia tenor, James Gerard. Olga 
Samaroff was the guest of honor, mak- 
ing a short address during the course 
of the evening. The chorus began its 
program with a Handel number and 
Ode to St. Cecilia’s Day, an excerpt 
from The Creation and a Bach chorale. 
Works by Bach, Elgar, Rubenstein, Mr. 
Camilieri, Schumann and Strauss’ Blue 
Danube were other undertakings of the 
group, which sang with verve and spirit 
and a nicety of shading. Men’s voices, 
though relatively few in number, were 
heard to advantage. 

Mr. Gerard, who sang Cielo e mar 
from La Gioconda, songs by Watts, 
Herbert Hughes and Walter Golde, and 
encores for good measure, has a voice 
of strength, excellent range and lovely 
quality, overbalancing certain defects in 





mechanics and polish, and giving prom- 
ise of future attainment. He was ac- 
companied by Norma Carle. The 
audience was asked to sing a Japanese 
folk song which was handed out with 
the programs, and the evening ended in 
a fine spirit of friendly exuberance, the 
audience realizing the splendid motives 
which the chorus cherishes, and giving 
their manifestation fullest appreciation. 
Mr. Camilieri directed from his posi- 
tion at the piano as accompanist. 





Palmer Christian’s Recital 


N Friday afternoon, April 27, Pal- 

mer Christian, organist of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, returned to the 
Wanamaker auditorium for his only 
New York recital this season. An un- 
usually interesting program included the 
first local performance of the Hymn of 
Pan, by Earl Moore, Dean of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan’s Music School, 
Bach’s seldom heard Prelude and Fugue 
in C minor, and Up the Saguenay, one 
of the St. Lawrence Sketches, by Dr. 
Alexander Russell; also the Allegro 
from the fourth Symphony of Vierne 
and a Franck Choral. Mr. Christian 
exhibited some unusual pedal and manu- 
al dexterity and refined musical taste. 
As usual in this series of concerts, an 
appreciative audience attended. — 





American Orchestral Society 


HE final concert of the American 

Orchestral Society, Chalmers Clif- 
ton, conductor, was held at Mecca Tem- 
ple on April 30, with Earnest Schelling 
appearing in the double capacity of 
composer and pianist. After a very 
interesting performance of Rimsky 
Korsakoff’s Russian Easter overture, 
Mr. Schelling’s Impressions From an 
Artist’s Life was presented’ with the 
composer at the piano. This work in 
variation form boasts a piano part in 
the bravura style, sometimes merely 
supporting the orchestra and occasion- 
ally quite the feature—as in the cadenza 
for piano alone. ‘The possibilities for 
touching upon all moods and emotions in 
a composition of this type are extensive 
and Mr. Schelling has taken full ad- 
vantage of them. The _ Brahms-like 
variation dedicated to Kreisler; the 
thrilling Call to Arms, and the majestic 
Lutheran chorale, in memory of Wart- 
burg, were especially impressive. 

Mr. Schelling played in his usual mas- 
terly style and received an ovation. Be- 
fore the closing number (Richard 
Strauss’ Don Juan) was played, Frank- 
lin Robinson gave an outline of the 
work accomplished by the Society this 
season, which included 73 rehearsals, 9 
public concerts in which 49 symphonic 
pieces were performed. The average 
student attendance at the rehearsals was 
93. The society publicly thanked Josef 
Lhevinne and r. Schelling for so 
kindly playing for them. It was pre- 
viously announced that four of the stu- 
dents have been engaged by major 
symphony orchestras in this oma, 





Martha Graham Dances 


N her last dance recital for the sea- 

son in the Little Theater on Sunday 
night, April 22, Martha Graham gave 
one of her always interesting and stimu- 
lating programs, more than half of the 
subjects being new interpretations, re- 
vealing her usual sharp insight and 
imaginative qualities. 

The modernistic treatment, choreo- 
graphically and as to costume, of 
Steerage and Strike in Slavenski’s Im- 
migrant and of Songs Behind the Lines 
and The Dance of Death in Ornstein’s 
Poems of 1917, and Honegger’s Revolt, 
were bitter and strikingly dramatic con- 
ceptions. 

Against these were such delightfully 
archaic interpretation as the Ravel 
Valses Sentimentales and Complaint by 
Koechlin. Among the other dances 


which Miss Graham interpreted with 
entire effectiveness were Ravel’s Valse 
Noble; Koechlin’s Return of Spring and 
A Song, Frank and Gay; Horst’s Frag- 
ments: Tragedy and Comedy; Malpi- 
Tocsin; Satie’s Tanagra; and Scria- 
bin’s Fragilitié. : 
Louis Horst, distinguished on Miss 
Graham’s program as a composer, also 
accompanied her, and together with 
Quinto Maganini, flutist, contributed 
solos and duets. cL 


Riegelmann, Cattano Recital 


N ARGARET Riegelmann, soprano, 

and Giovanni Cattano, tenor, gave 
a joint recital at the Engineering Audi- 
torium on April 29. Miss Riegelmann 
was heard in operatic numbers by Puc- 
cini, two duets and some ballads in 
which she won enthusiastic plaudits 
from a friendly audience. Mr. Cattano, 
in arias by Boito, Cilea, Mascagni and 
Ponchielli, disclosed a voice of good 
timbre and considerable range. In the 
duet from Barbiere di Siviglia his exe- 
cution of florid passages was a trifle 
unconfident. This duet he sang with 
Amleto Barbieri, who was also an effi- 
cient accompanist and who showed con- 
siderable artistry as a baritone, varying 
his tone quality and shading effectively. 
He sang a Spanish Serenade by Diaz 
and The Evening Star song from Tann- 
hauser. Sasa’ Alesi accompanied Mr. 
Barbieri. 

B. F. G. 


De Packh Ensemble 


The first public concert of the new 
chamber music organization headed by 
Maurice De Packh was given in the 
Wanamaker Auditorium April 17, the 
program including, among various en- 
semble combinations, transcriptions, by 
the founder of works by Beethoven, 
Chopin and Schumann. Mr. de Packh’s 
Suite for Small Orchestra was also an 
important revelation of the afternoon. 
Another interesting presentation was 
William Spielter’s Songs of Solomon 
for mixed voices, piano and orchestra. 
The serious and high order of these 
programs indicates that the ensemble 
is succeeding creditably in its ambition 
to present fine music in intimate form. 








Seneca Pierce in Recital 


ENECA PIERCE made his first 
appearance in the dual role of singer 
and composer on these hospitable shores 
on Tuesday evening May 1 in Town 
Hall. His program included four groups 
of songs, the last set of which consisted 
of four compositions of his own, to 
whit: Questioning, a rather sad and 
sentimental affair, of the Remember the 
day...type; My Little House, sweet and 
simple, which had to be encored; Leetle 
Bateese, in the French-Canadian dialect ; 
and The Eagle, purposing to be ma- 
jestic, and sadly falling short of that 
goal. The rest of the program showed 
considerable taste, consisting as it did 
of arias and Lieder by Handel, Scar- 
latti, Graener, Strauss and Ebek, and a 
modern French group. Le Bestiare, by 
Francois Poulenc, proved highly enter- 
taining and clever music, as did George 
Auric’s Les Cydalises. La Fleur, by 
Gretchaninoff, was given as an encore. 
Mr. Pierce, who boasts a baritone 
voice of considerable scope and no mean 
power, which he uses with a great deal 
of intelligence, proved himself an artist 
of parts, who apparently pleased his 
large and fashionable audience consider- 
ably. Edward Hart was an excellent 
accompanist. B. F. 





Historical Society Concert 


The New York Historical Society on 
Tuesday evening, May 1, presented 
Crystal Waters, soprano, and Oscar 
Ziegler, pianist, in a joint recital of 
old-time and modern American music. 
Miss Waters sang a program of songs 
beginning with Pre-Revolutionary bal- 
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lads and ending with songs from the 
World War which she sang in France 
as a member of the Red Cross Enter- 
tainments. Mr. Ziegler dealt with about 
eighty years of American pianistic 
literatutre—all of the com paece being 
alive with the exception of Gottschalk. 
He included pieces by Marion Bauer, 
Whithorne, Powell, Ives, Hanson and 


Foote. : : 
Miss Waters sang with fine in- 
terpretative sense, accentuating the 


mood of all her songs by the costume 
which she changed into for each group 
and which were in the period of the 
music. Mr. Ziegler used music for all 
of the piano pieces which he played, and 
it was evident that in a great many 
cases he was reading the compositions 
at sight. Miss Waters’ contribution to 
the program was evidently the result of 
much preparation and research and so 
delighted her audience that she added 
many encores to the regular program. 
Stephanie Shehatovitsch, the most insou- 
ciant accompanist ever seen on any con- 
cert platform, attempted to please the 
audience with her constant chatter and 
her efforts to create a home-like at- 
mosphere. 
H.: J. 


The Rosés Perform 


OR its first performance in this city 

on Wednesday, May 3, the Rosé 
Quartet chose three of the most famous 
masterpieces in the literature: Mozart’s 
Quartet in G, dedicated to Haydn 
(387), Beethoven’s B Major, Op. 130, 
and the inevitable Tod und das Madchen 
Quartet of Schubert. The Vienna or- 
ganization, one of the leading quartets 
of Europe, had made its American début 
at the Coolidge festival in Washington, 
and its New York appearance only 
tended to re-enforce the initial and very 
favorable impression it created. Arnold 
Rosé, the brother-in-law of Mahler, 
founded his ensemble in 1882, and ever 
since has been its first violinist, while 
Paul Fischer, second violin, and Anton 
Ruzitska, viola, have been members 
since its inception, and Anton Walter, 
the ’cellist, joined it a few years ago. 

Ripe maturity, authoritative interpre- 
tation, a catholic taste, a_ sympathetic 
and deep-going understanding and in- 
timate love for music and a flawless co- 
operation of the different instruments 
were the outstanding characteristics of 
this most marvelous ensemble. What 
matter if an occasional roughening of 
the tone or a general tendency to take 
slow tempi shocked those superficial 
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souls who are always ready to overrate 
the mere technical side of musical in- 
terpretation ? 

The Mozart was played with true 
Mozartean finesse and elegance, the 
quasi-spontaneous attack and the per- 
fect unity of the ensemble being espe- 
cially striking. The melodic line was 
followed to perfection; the last move- 
ment was taken in a very spirited tempo. 
The Rosés brought out the deeply 
human side of Beethoven, while giving 
him an interpretation that was essen- 
tially classical, in the best sense of the 
word. The Presto was given with 
subtle humor and strongly accentuated 
rhythm, and the final movement of this 
exceedingly long but ever-interesting 
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quartet was played with a Haydnesque 
lightness and a delightful spirited zest. 

But it was in the Schubert that these 
Old World musicians reached the acme 
of musical perfection. A transformed 
Death and the Maiden greeted us after 
the intermission; the Rosés out-Schu- 
berted Schubert, bringing out unthought 
of possibilities even out of this hack- 
neyed composition, and proving it to 
be even finer in substance than it is 
popularly supposed to be. This then 
was true, heavenly inspired, idealized 
Romanticism. The first movement, so 
intensely liederhaft, tragical, the theme, 
of the Andante, inspired by the com- 
poser’s lovely, dark dramatic song, the 
variations, the first of which was taken 
in an unusually slow tempo, the pithy, 
vigorous, spirited scherzo and the final 
Presto, taken at lightning speed, proved 
their crowning glory, and whipped them 
up to the highest pitch of superb musi- 
cal enthusiasm and youthful fire; youth- 
ful though two of the players were 
white-haired and had spent half a cen- 
tury in musical activity; the real 
Wienerisch spirit of the quartet was 
caught to perfection. 

With a sympathetic understanding of 
the intimate atmosphere that chamber 
music demands, Steinway Hall was 
chosen for the premiére of the ensemble. 
The auditorium was filled to overflow- 
ing, and part of the audience had to 
forego the pleasure of seeing the quartet 
perform, being accommodated on chairs 
in the adjoining anteroom. 

To the credit of the Rosé players, 
let it be said that they. gave us as per- 
fect an example of sincere, earnest and 
effective music-making as this reviewer 
has ever heard. Let us hope that we 
will have the pleasure of seeing them 
again next season. Also, auf Wieder- 
sehen ! 

B. F. 


Charles Courboin, Organist 


een Toccata and Fugue in D Minor 
of Bach opened organist Charles M. 
Courboin’s only New York recital at 
the Wanamaker auditorium on Friday 
afternoon. It was followed by trifles by 
Auguste De Boeck, a fellow country 
man of Mr. Courboin’s, and done in the 
refined movie-manner, and Schumann, 
the little known Sketch in D Fiat, fea- 
turing an example of elegant humor, 
without banality, the Song of the Bas- 
ket Weaver, one of the St. Lawrence 
Sketches, by Dr. Alexander Russell, an 
effective piece, of gossamer texture, 
the Largo from Saint Saéns’ Third 
Symphony, glorified sentimentality of 
the utmost insignificance, and _ the 
Liebestod, wherein the organist failed 
to do adequate justice to the accumula- 
tion of climax on climax in_ this 
glorious piece of sensuous writing, the 
harp being sublimated too much. 


But the organist rose to lofty heights 
in his playing of the famous Passacaglia 
and Fugue in C Minor, overwhelming in 
its manifold variations and architectural 
construction. Mr. Courboin, whose ad- 
mriers crowded the auditorium, gave 
two encores: an Invention by Bach, and 
1 Widor Tococata. 

B. F. 





COMMUNITY CONCERTS 
STAFF ENLARGED 


Three field workers have been added 
to the staff of the Community Concerts 
Corporation to take care of the ex- 
panding territory of the new organiza- 
tion. These are in addition to Dana S. 
Merriman, formerly musical director of 
Station WTIC, Hartford, and Dr. Sig- 
mund Spaeth. 


The latest representatives of the 
movement are Louise Horton, Mrs. 
E. P. Richardson and Fay Hancock. 
Mrs. Horton is the New York state 
chairman of music study for the Na- 
tional Federation of Music Clubs and a 
member of the state board of directors. 
Mrs. Richardson is also an organizer, 
formerly connected with the Children’s 
Theatre of New York. She is the 
author of a recent book of American 
mountain songs. Miss Hancock was for 
ten years with White and Brown of 
Kansas City as a Chautauqua circuit 
manager. 


Over thirty communities are now def- 
initely organizing concert associations 
in the east. The first actual course to 
be announced is that of Scranton, which 
next season will hear the English 
Singers, the Edwin Hughes Piano En- 
semble, Hans Kindler, cellist, and Mary 
Lewis, soprano of the Metropolitan 
Opera. 
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Wagner Music 


Given at Roxy 


Symphonic Series Ends 
on Artistic Note 


A favorite concert piece widely known 
as “The Prelude and Liebestod from 
Tristan” is seldom given a better per- 
formance than was accorded it by the 
Roxy Symphony Orchestra at the noon 
concert of Sunday, April 29. 

It is with regret that one writes of 
this concert as the last of the winter 
series. Numerically it was entered in 
Roxy records as the twenty-sixth given 
by this admirable symphonic band and 
their exceedingly competent conductor, 
Erno Rapee. The program was all 
Wagner, consisting, in addition to the 
Tristan excerpts, of the overtures to 
Die Meistersinger and Tannhauser, the 
Ride of the Valkyries and the preludes 
to acts 1 and 3 of Lohengrin. 

A stirring reading of the Tannhauser 
Overture might have seemed more with- 
in the orchestra’s power than an excep- 
tionally sensitive appreciation of the 
Tristan Prelude, but it was in the latter 
that Mr. Rapee scored his highest artis- 
tic success. He is, apparently, more 
interested in poetry than in display, 
though he gave the prelude to the third 
act of Lohengrin an effective touch of 
pagaentry. Mr. Rapee was less in the 
spirit of the Meistersinger music, miss- 
ing something of its comedy element in 
his determination not to achieve show 
at the expense of purely musical values. 

By and large, the orchestra’s tone is 
surprisingly firm and pliable. It is also 
remarkably smooth for an ensemble that 
does not spend all its time in the prac- 
tice of symphonic compositions, That 
Mr. Rapee will continue to lead his 
players forward seems certain. 

An official announcement contains the 
news that more than 120,000 persons 
visited the Roxy Theatre for the series, 
the average attendance at each concert 
being 4,500. 


Wagner Popular 


“Wagnerian programs have been 
found to be the most popular,” it is 
stated. Out of the twenty-six con- 
certs, four have had all-Wagner pro- 
grams, and Wagner has been promi- 
nently represented on four of the 
programs that have contained works by 
other composers.” 

Outstanding numbers were Beetho- 
ven’s fifth symphony and Strauss’ Ein 
Heldenleben. Russian art was repre- 
sented at programs consisting of music 
by Tchaikovsky, Borodin, Rimsky- 
Korsakoff, Rachmaninoff and Ippolitoff- 


Ivanoff. Conspicuous among the 
soloists were Margaret Matzenauer, 
Johanna Gadski, Dusolina Giannini, 


Louis Graveure, Joseph Szigeti, Sophie 
Braslau, Mabel Garrison, Rudolph Ganz 
and Percy Grainger. M. B. J. 
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Names and What Their Owners Are Doing 





KELLEY WILL CONDUCT 

Crepar Fats, lows, May 9.—Edgar 
Stillman Kelley will direct the Iowa 
State Teachers’ College Orchestra in the 
presentation of his New England sym- 
phony on May 22. The orchestra will 
be increased to sixty-five. Mrs. Kelley, 
president of the Federated Music Clubs, 
will accompany Dr. Kelley and give a 
talk in the college chapel on May 21. 
Cedar Falls will unite in entertaining 


Mrs. Kelley. mies 


* * * 


Cuicaco, May 2.—Rudolph Reuter, 
pianist, appeared with the Gordon 
String Quartet in the Field Museum on 
April 8; on April 16. Mr. Reuter 
gave the final lecture of a series in the 
Propylaem in Indianapolis; on April 24 
he was billed in a joint program with 
the Gordon String Quartet in Kim- 
ball Hall; and on April 25 he ap- 
peared in Milwaukee before the Wis- 
consin Federation of Music Clubs. 


The last oratorio to be given this sea- 
son by the Brick Church choir under 
the direction of Clarence Dickinson was 
Haydn’s Creation, sung April 29. Solo- 
ists were Corleen Wells, Rose Bryant, 
Charles Stratton and Alexander Kis- 
selburgh. 

oS: G8 

Arthur Kraft, tenor, assisted by 
Robert MacDonald, gave an evening 
musicale at the First Congregational 
Church of Evanston, April 18. A varied 
program was concluded with a group 
of American compositions, one of which 
was by Carl M. Beecher, of the North- 
western School of Music faculty. 

* * + 

Marie Morrisey, contralto, has re- 
turned from a concert tour of the West, 
where, among other engagements, she 
appeared with the Apollo Club of Port- 
land, Ore. She left Chicago for Cin- 
cinnati to fill a recital engagement there, 
following which she will visit New 
York to make a new series of Bruns- 
wick records. 

+ * ok 

Cuicaco, May 2.—Luella Melius’ 
only Chicago appearance of the season, 
in the Studebaker Theatre on April 
22, was marked by several innovations. 
For the first time she placed several 
lieder on her list. She also auto- 
graphed the books of words which were 
distributed to the audience. Members 
of the University of Wisconsin Club at- 
tended the recital in a body. 

* + + 


Marie Houston, soprano, has returned 
from a concert tour of the south. Miss 
Houston has been concertizing in the 
south throughout the winter. Part of 
the tour consisted of fifty-four consecu- 
tive appearances. Miss Houston has 
resumed her study with Frank La 
Forge. 


Ethelynde Smith, soprano, has con- 
cluded her annual coast-to-coast tour, 
her closing engagements being a fifth 
recital at the Missouri School for the 
Blind, St. Louis; a recital at Roanake, 
Ala., under the auspices of the Music 
Study Club and at La Grange College, 
La Grange, Ga. At the latter place 
Miss Smith was immediately re-en- 
gaged for a concert next season at the 
college, and also received an offer from 
a local manager to appear under his 
auspices. The principal number on her 
program at St. Louis was Hear Ye 
Israel from Elijah which was sung 
to the accompaniment of the new pipe 
organ in the auditorium. Both at Roan- 
oke and La Grange, Cornelia Brownlee, 
head of the music department at La 
Grange College was Miss Smith’s ac- 
companist. 

2S 


Rosa Ponselle, soprano of the Metro- 
politan Opera, was heard in recital in 
the ballroom of the Hotel Statler, for 
the benefit of the Florence Crittenton 
League, singing works by Puccini, 
Paisiello, Veracini, Wagner, Delibes, 
Verdi, Bizet, Wintter Watts, Sadero 
and Frank LaForge. Stuart Ross was 
the assisting pianist. 

* * * 


Harris S. Shaw, organist and pianist 
of this city, appeared at a musicale 
given by the Auburndale Women’s Club 
on March 16. Mr. Shaw played solos 
and accompanied Rolland Tapley, vio- 
linist, and Edith Bullard, soprano, A 
well- balanced program contained an im- 
peccable rendition of Charles Fontayn 
Manney’s J Love and the World Is 
Mine. 





AIDA DONINELLI 


Announcement is made of the engage- 
ment of Aida Doninelli, Chicago so- 
prano, by the Metropolitan Opera. Miss 
Doninelli’s first Chicago recital in Kim- 
ball Hall last fall attracted widely 
favorable comment. 
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MME. ONEGIN WILL BE A FEATURE 
OF THREE OF THE LARGEST MAY 
FESTIVALS TO BE GIVEN IN GER. 
MANY. MME. ONEGIN LAST MONTH 
SANG EIGHT PERFORMANCES AT THE 
STAATS OPERA IN BERLIN, UNDER 
THE DIRECTION OF BRUNO WALTER 


GESCHEIDT PUPILS 
GIVE PROGRAM 


A delightful evening of artistic enter- 
tainment was afforded guests at the re- 
cital given in the Adelaide Gescheidt 
studios on April 25. The program was 
excellently planned and varied. The 
participants sang with clarity, smooth- 
ness, power and ease of production. 
Their clear diction was also commended. 
Betty Schuleen supplied the accom- 
paniments. Those who appeared were 
Gertrude Berggren, Louise Scott Tem- 
ple, Sara Patton, Ann Cornwell Starke, 
Earl Weatherford and Foster Miller. 

* ok ot 

Jack Lloyd Crouch, pianist, one of 
Edwin Hughes’ pupils, was scheduled 
to be heard in recital in Kansas City, 
Mo., on May 10. 

» * * 

G. O. Hornberger played his own 
sonata-fantasia for ’cello and piano with 
Harry Kock-Deck at the piano at 
Woodhaven, L. I. April 24. The com- 
position is entitled Finlandia, and is a 
tone-poem depicting the sorrows and 
hopes of the Finish people. 

 * « 


Lisa Roma, soprano, will appear at 
two different performances at the forth- 
coming Mozart Festival in Harrisburg, 
Pa., May 15-16. She will create the 
role of Venus, the premiére of Mirtel 
in Arcadia, a new work by Henry Had- 
ley. The other work in which Miss 
Roma will sing is the C minor mass of 
Mozart. Miss Roma has returned from 
a coast to coast tour with Maurice 
Ravel, with whom she appeared in prin- 
cipal cities in the United States and 
Canada, at some forty concerts. 

* * * 


Bancor, Me, May 2.—The _ first 
public performance of Adelbert Wells 
Sprague’s symphonic poem Galahad was 
given by the Bangor Symphony Or- 
chestra under the composer’s direction 
in City Hall on March 21. The concert 
was the fourth matinee of the season 
and enthusiasm prevailed. 

Galahad is built along modern lines 
and deals with the legend of the quest 
for the Holy Grail. The three outstand- 
ing themes represent ideas associated 
with Galahad, the Quest and the Grail. 

Another feature of the afternoon was 
the piaying of movements from Schu- 
bert’s Quartet in A Minor by Gwendo- 
line Barnes Robinson, Dorothy Brown 
Dean, Harold O. Doe, and Faith Dono- 
van. The remaining numbers were 
Mozart’s Symphony in G Minor and 
Dvorak’s Carnival Overture. 


THE MAGIC WAND 

A subscription performance of The 
Magic Wand, by Merian McCall Ryan, 
will be given by children of the Art 
Forum, Inc., in the Heckscher Theatre 
in the afternoon of May 20. There will 
also be a contest for singing, dancing, 
etc. Seven cups will be given to the 
successful contenders. The Constance 
Towne, Tarasoff and Mary E. Carpen- 
ter studios are to be represented. The 
proceeds of the entertainment are to 
provide a scholarship fund for Jeanette 
Bolnick, a high school girl possessing 
an exceptional voice. 

* * * 

From the Frantz Proschowski stuaios 
comes the news that Donald Thayer is 
now in Los Angeles, where he has 
opened a studio. He will be heard in 
various concerts on the Coast, appearing 
in Los Angeles, San Francisco and 
other cities. He has also been engaged 
for the Chautauqua Circuit this season, 
and for several radio appearances. Rosa 
Dominguez gave a costume recital of 
Spanish and Mexican songs in the Mc- 
Alpin Hotel, New York, the first week 
in April. . 

George Sawyer a m choral con- 
ductor, has mapped out a spring sea- 
son of unusual activity. His engage- 
ments include: April 6, Gordon’s 
Brockton Theatre, Seven Last Words 
of Christ, Dubois, the Choral Art Club 
of Brockton, Corleen Wells, soprano; 
Richard Crooks, tenor; Alexander Kis- 


selburgh, baritone; the Boston Or- 
chestral Players. April 21, Hotel 
Statler, The Highwayman, Deems 


Taylor, the Massachusetts Federation 
of Women’s Clubs Choral Society, the 
Orphean Club of Lasell Seminary, 
Claire Maentz, soprano; Earl Spicer, 
baritone; two piano accompaniments by 
Messrs. Burbank and Schwab. April 
25, Auburndale, Mass., same program 
as above by the Orphean Club at Lasell 
Seminary. May 4, High School Hall, 
Brockton, Mass., Gioconda, Ponchielli, 
the Brockton Festival Chorus Associa- 
tion, Claire Maentz, soprano; Elva 
Boyden, mezzo-contralto; Rose Zula- 
lian, contralto; Joseph Lauther, tenor ; 
Walter Kidder, baritone; Robert A. T. 
Nelson, bass; the Boston Orchestral 


Players. May 8, City Hall, Fitchburg, 
Mass., Aida, Verdi, the Fitchburg 
Choral Society, Claire Maentz, so- 


prano; Rose Zulalian, contralto; Henry 
Clancy, tenor; Walter Kidder, bari- 
tone; Robert A. T. Nelson, bass; the 
Boston Orchestral Players. May 24 
and 25, Colonial Theatre, Keene, N. 
H., the Keene’ Festival, at which 
Faust will be given, an _ orchestral 
matinée and an artists’ night; the list 
of soloists, not yet complete, includes 
Rosa Ponselle, Richard Crooks and 
Ethel Leginska. 
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CincINNATI, May 2.—Marguerite 
Melville Liszniewska of the Cincinnati 
Conservatory faculty recently returned 
from Nashville, where she was guest 
soloist for the Centennial Club. In the 
operetta, Trial by Jury given by the 
Clifton Methodist Church recently, 
Ruhama Clem, voice student of Grace 
Gavella Payne of the Conservatory 
faculty, was the soloist between the acts. 
Three Conservatory students, Harriet 
Palmer, from Mesa, Ariz., pupil of Dr. 
Karol Liszniewska; Ronald Kingsbury, 
Grand Rapids, pupil of Jean ten Have; 
and Katherine Ross, Parkersburg, W. 
Va., who studies with Dan Beddoe and 
Mrs. R. Saylor Wright, were listed to 
give a program for the benefit of the 
building fund of the Hyde Park Knox 
Presyterian Church May 1. Ann Berg- 
hausen, piano pupil of Alma Betscher, 
won the Ohio Federation of Music con- 
test at Dayton in the class for students 
under twelve years of age. Jewel Litz 
and Robert Bernstein, both pupils of 
Robert Perutz in violin won in the two 
classes for contestants between the ages 
of twelve to fifteen and from fifteen to 
eighteen. Doris Lee, pupil of Mme. 
Liszniewska, won the contest in the 
class of twelve to fifteen years of age. 

CINCINNATI, May 2.—When the 
Choral Society of the Madisonville 
Music Club gave its annual spring fes- 
tival in the Madisonville School Audi- 
torium, the College of Music was well 
represented, for the society is directed 
by Joseph Surdo, a former graduate 
of the college and the recipient of de- 
gree honors,last June. Besse Hall Bod- 
kin, who studies voice with Mrs. Adolf 
Hahn, was soloist at a dinner enter- 
tainment given in the Masonic Hall of 
Burlington, Ky., recently. Louise Gold- 
stein, who received her certificate in 
public school music in June 1927, is 
teaching in the Junior High School of 
Beaumont, Texas and has been active 
in a music memory contest conducted 
in that state. Among her directorial 
duties are listed a girls’ glee club, boy’s 
harmonica club and a junior orchestra. 
Miss Goldstein is soprano soloist in the 
Temple Choir of Beaumont and director 
of music for the local Catholic Church. 

Michel Sciapiro, violinist, teacher and 
composer of New York, has furnished 
many gifted pupils to the American Or- 
chestra Society of which Chalmers Clif- 
ton is conductor. Mr. Sciapiro recently 
was heard in two broadcasts over WJZ, 
is one of which he played his Fantasia 
Slav. He has also played in three 
private musicals. His summer courses 
open June 11. 











The annual concert of the Leefson 
Conservatory of Philadelphia will be 
held May 26. 








Louis Graveure, tenor and coach, will 
return to California for his sixth an- 
nual series of classes in Los Angeles, 
from June 4 to July 14, and in San 
Francisco from July 30 to Sept. 8. In 
each city his lecture courses, comprising 
daily one-hour talks before his classes, 
will again be featured. Master pupils 
and students for private coaching as 
well as auditors to the master class are 
now being enrolled by Selby C. Oppen- 
heimer of San Francisco. 


The first national cantors’ seminary 
and conservatory of music was opened 
Feb. 20 at the Haym Solomon Home, 
136 Second Avenue, New York, with 
the Rev. Zeidel Rovner, composer, as 
head of the teaching staff. M. Gildin, 
formerly with the government conserva- 
tory at Perm, Russia, is musical di- 
rector. Classes are held each Wednes- 
day evening. Asher Chassin and the 
Rev. Isadore Schoen are the founders. 





The last seasonal orchestra concert of 
the Juilliard Graduate School was held 
Friday, May 4 at Town Hall, New 
York, with a program including the 
Corelli Christmas concerto, played by 
Thomas Mancini and Harry Fagin, vio- 
linist, and Katherine Fletcher, ‘cellist; 
the Chausson Concerto with Muriel 
Kerr as pianist and Sadie Schwartz as 
violinist; four contralto songs of 
Brahms by Grace Divine, accompanied 
by Viola Peters and the Tchaikovsky 
serenade for string orchestra. Albert 
Stoessel conducted. 


New England Conservatory students 
who are studying conducting gave a 
program under the general direction of 
Francis Findlay, of the taculty in Jor- 
dan Hall, April 3. Those who con- 
ducted were Wentworth Carr, Elizabeth 
Hawthorne, Elizabeth Fowler, Elinor 
James, Harold Schwab, Marion F. 
Fitzgerald, Betty G. McFague, Roy E. 
Ekberg, Sydinia Byrd and Joseph 
Ingo. The program began with the 
Delibes Ethiopian Dance and continued 
through a series of classical and modern 
works, ending with the Marche from 
Meyerbeer’s Le Prophete. Lucille 
Monaghan, ’28, gave a piano recital on 
March 5, with a program which in- 
cluded three of her compositions: Im- 
provisation Orientale, Sarabande and 
Jack-in-the-Box. She is a _ pupil of 
Richard Stevens, one of whose pieces, 
Le batelier, she played. 
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NOBLE CAIN 


Cuicaco, May 9.—The Chicago 
Musical College announces two impor 
tant additions to its faculty, beginning 
with the fall term in September. 

Noble Cain, who has attracted wide 
attention by his work as supervisor of 
music at Senn High School, Chicago, 
will head the department of public 
school music. Eugen Putnam, American 
composer-pianist, recently of Judson 
College, Marion, Ala., will join the 
piano faculty. 

Mr. Cain’s success as a music super- 
visor, particularly in the field of choral 
direction, has won him a _ prominent 
position. Ele has been with Senn High 
School, one of the largest schools in 
Chicago, for seven years. One of his 
most important achievements has been 
the development of an a cappella chorus 
of 300, which sings all its programs 
from memory and has won high praise 
on the occasion of every public appear- 
ance. 

Composer and Conductor 


Apart from his school work, Mr. 
Cain has also had broad conducting ex 
perience, some of his associations hav 
ing been with such choruses as that of 
Carson, Pirie Scott Company, Armour 
and Company, Winnetka Community, 
South Side Women’s Chorus and vari- 


ous church choirs. At present he is 
organist and choirmaster of Rogers 
Park Methodist Church. Mr. Cain 


holds B.A. and M.A. 
bachelor of music. 

been Allen. Spencer, Rafael Navae, 
John Doane, Leo Sowerby, D. A. Clip 
pinger and Arthur Dunham. As a com- 
poser he has published an Etude Caprice 
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for piano; Swing Low, arranged for 
efght part a cappella chorus; Blue 
Moon, an operetta; and a cantata, King 
and the Star. 





MO 


Noted as Pianist 


Mr. Putnam has made a name for 
himself as a pianist, teacher and com- 
poser. His concert appearances have 
met with critical commendation, his 
technical facility and musical taste hav- 
ing been remarked. His teaching has 
likewise been marked with success. 
Many of his compositions have been 
played by prominent pianists. Among 
them may be mentioned Humoresque, 
Quill Dance and Novelette for piano, 
and a song, Love’s Springtime. 





tet 


Curicaco, April 11—Mary Peck 
Thomson, vocal teacher, reports the 
following appointments of her pupils: 
Mildred Smith Bolan, contralto soloist, 
st. James Episcopal Church; Lucille 
McGill, soprano soloist, St. James 
Episcopal Church; Mrs. Gilbert Smith, 
soprano soloist, First Congregational 
Church of Evanston, Ill.; Margaret 
Gent, contralto, First Methodist 
Church, Evanston, Ill.; and Frances 
Hunter, soprano soloist, North Shore 
Baptist Church. 

Margaret Gent, soprano, was soloist 
with the Chicago Civic Orchestra on 
Jan. 29 and will appear in recital be- 
fore the Evanston Woman’s Club on 
April 21; together with Mrs. Gilbert 
Smith she gave costume recitals on 
March 1 at the Y. W. C. A., on March 
2 at the First Methodist Episcopal 
Church of Evanston, and on April 1 in 
Geneva, IIl. 

Helen Hedges was soloist in a per- 
formance of Haydn’s Creation at West- 
ern Springs, Ill. on Jan. 27, and ap- 
peared with the chorus of the Central 
Trust Co. on Jan. 26. 

Frances Hunter gave a recital before 
the Kankakee Womans’ Club on March 
26. 

A recital was given by pupils of 
Ellen Kinsman Mann in her studio on 
March 14. Those taking part were 
Ethel Halterman, Anita Foster, Esther 
Curtis Ament, Helen Westfall, Doris 
Morand and Kathleen March Strain. 
Beulah Taylor Porter was at the piano. 


The American Conservatory of Music 
at Chicago announces that Oscar 
Saenger will again conduct a master 
class for five weeks beginning June 25, 
the classes including those in répertoire 
and open and private sessions. Scholar- 
ships offered for the sessions are two 
free scholarships, one for men and one 
for women, each to include two private 
lessons weekly with Mr. Saenger. To 
further the cause of American opera, 
he will also offer free scholarships in 
his opera class, one each to five dif- 
ferent voices. 
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An OcTOGENARIAN’S Memoirs 


By BARTHOLD FLES 











ARL GOLDMARK, Notes from 

the Life of a Viennese Composer ; 
translated by Alice Goldmark Brandeis ; 
280 pages; New-York, Albert & Charles 
Boni; $2.50. 

We of today think of Karl Goldmark 
chiefly as the “Court-Composer to the 
Queen of Sheba” (as some Viennese 
wit once called him); his name also 
evokes distant memories of the Land- 
liche Hochzeit (Rustic Wedding) Sym- 
phony, the Sakuntala overture and a 
violin concerto (in A minor) we used 
to play. We do not stop to remember 
that this charming musician, who lived 
to be eighty-five years old and never 
ceased composing, wrote half a dozen 
operas, and as many overtures into the 
bargain, besides numerous songs and 

‘quite a little chamber music. 

This book of reminiscences, written 
entirely from memory when the author- 
composer was eighty years old, is as 
entertaining as a novel (and much more 
so than a good number of them!). 
Goldmark emerges as an entirely lovable 
old chap, a bit inclined to be talkative, 
perhaps, but with an uncanny memory. 
His earliest recollections go back to the 
time when he was two years of age! 
Although he calls himself a Viennese 
composer, he remained proud of his 
Hungarian birth, and indeed took up 
arms for his native country, of which 
incident he gives a very humorous ac- 
count, but which might have easily cost 
him his life. 


Early Hardships 


He was one of twenty-two or twenty- 
four children (he confesses to not be- 
ing sure of the exact number) of a poor 
notary-cantor (a quaint combination of 
vocations). The boy “had the good 
fortune never to go to school,” and ac- 
quired the queerest of musical educa- 
tions—he was practically self-taught 
until adolescence ; but his natural talent, 
further developed by such teachers as 
Josef Boehm (who also counted Ernst, 
Joachim and Auer amongst his pupils) 
and Preyer, finally led to the recogni- 
tion of his effective works by his con- 
temporaries. In his earlier years Gold- 
mark suffered from dire poverty. On 
his first musical job, as one of the first 
violins at the Oedenburg Theater, he 
drew the princely salary of eight florins 
(about $3.20) a month! Out of this 
the aspiring young artist had to pay 
three florins for his dress-coat, three 
florins went toward the rent, and the 
remaining two florins he had to exist on 
for a month! A second engagement 
brought his salary up to twenty florins. 
His first paid composition brought him 
three florins! 

For ten years he played “in the pit,” 
an experience which taught him all the 
“tricks of the stage,” and which proved 
exceedingly helpful in the writing of 


r — 


the libretto of his Kénigin von Saba 
and his supervision over its production. 

Not the least interesting incidents in 
this book of rambling reminiscences are 
those connected with famous men. Dur- 
ing his long life Goldmark managed to 
meet such widely divergent musicians 
as Meyerbeer, Anton Rubinstein, Peter 
Cornelius, Hellmesberger, Wagner, von 
Bilow, Brahms, Liszt. About each he 
tells some delightful stories that some- 
times give us an entirely new slant on 
their characters. 

Easily the most engrossing chapter is 
the one on Brahms, with whom Gold- 
mark was on quite intimate terms, and 
of whom he says, that “(Brahms) was 
built on big lines and was absolutely 
truthful. He could not tell even the or- 
dinary conventional fib. His friends 
were as wax in his hands. He was as 
great a man as he was an artist. There 
was not a blot on his superb character. 
But he was never accustomed to re- 
straining himself nor to holding his 
tongue. If he disliked anything he 
would say so frankly. This bluntness 
combined with his rough manner fre- 
quently made him appear very harsh. 

“ ..One evening, Brahms, on taking 
leave of his hostess at a party, said: 
‘Kindly excuse me if by chance I have 
forgotten to offend one of your guests!’ ” 
Of the Rustic Wedding symphony, 
perhaps the most perfect composition 
Goldmark ever wrote, and certainly the 
most lasting, if one excepts certain arias 
from his K6nigin, Brahms said: “That 
is the best you have done, clearcut and 
faultless, it sprang into being—a finished 
thing, like Minerva from the head of 
Jupiter.” 

Talking about the forthcoming pro- 
duction of the Queen of Sheba, Gold- 
mark’s first opera, Brahms remarked: 
“Oh, well, it is customary to drown the 
first litter.” Surely no great encour- 
agement to a budding composer! 

This one on Liszt, “one of our mas- 
ters, who has been bitten by the grand 
seigneur idea (Brahms, however, al- 
though he left a snug fortune, lived 
in the simplest way imaginable). Once 
a small town had been included in one 
of the virtuoso’s concert tours. There 
was little curiosity to hear him; the 
hall was barely one-third full. Liszt, 
in the best of humor, played like a god. 
The few who weré there applauded like 
mad. At the end Liszt stepped forward 
and said: “May I venture to invite the 
honorable audience to supper?” 


The Use of Study 


The book is interspersed with re- 
marks of a philosophical and educational 
intent. Goldmark finds, that “a tho- 
rough study of counterpoint, canon, and 
all forms of fugue is necessary not only 
from the purely technical point of view, 
but that this mental drill, this enrich- 
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ment and strengthening of the intellec- 
tual capacity, is useful, indeed necessary 
for composition in general, that is for 
the development of the melodic sense. 
I have therefore kept up these studies 
into old age. 

In his chapter on the Renascence of 
music in Vienna, Goldmark does justice 
to Hellmesberger, representing the 
period of virtuosi, who “developed ex- 
traordinary skill on all musical instru- 
ments, including the orchestral,” and so 
made possible the presentation of such 
works as the Beethoven’s ninth sym- 
phony, “for so long considered impos- 
sible;” the last Beethoven quartets, 
Berlioz’ compositions for the orchestra, 
and the works of Wagner. “It was 
Hellmesberger who broke the seven 
seals of the Sybilline Books.” 

This on teaching: “A music teacher! 
A much underestimated, not to say 
despised profession. From one point of 
view, such an estimate is not unjustified. 
Splitting a cord of wood is an ideal or 
at least a healthy restful occupation 
compared to being obliged to teach for 
five hours a day, or even more, some 
lazy, stubborn lummox who has neither 
talent, ear, sense of rhythm nor musical 
feeling. But teaching as an opportunity 
for observation and study has its inter- 
esting side, and how much pleasure it 
can give! Personally, I have greatly en- 
joyed teaching talented children. In 
how many different ways do the young 
express their individualities. How de- 
lightful to perceive a young person’s 
budding enthusiasm for art; to witness 
the eager quick grasp of intricate musi- 
cal compositions.” 

Goldmark pays tribute to Berlioz, 
whose works taught him much about 
orchestration and whom he credits with 
being the first and only music critic in 
Vienna, who “entered the lists publicly 
for Wagner.” In passing, he gives the 
“triumvirate” of Hanslock, Herbert and 
Spidel a slap, by calling them “entirely 
subservient to Brahms and believing in 
him jurare in verba magistri, even when 
they did not quite understand him.” 

The final chapters treat of his Queen 
opera and his experiences in connection 
with putting it on in different cities in 
Italy. The book closes with reference 
to the performance of his Cricket on 
the Hearth, after Dickens, the second 
of his operas and the last one to have 
more than a succés d’estime. 

Dr. Ferdinand Scherber, who wrote 
the introduction to the original German 
edition of these memoirs, claims for his 
master the distinction of having 
achieved in his Queen of Sheba a new 
form, a compromise between the Wag- 
nerian music drama and the old con- 
ventional opera with its arias. He also 
introduced the intrinsic use of exotic 
Oriental motives, thus providing what 
Scherber calls the Modern Italian 
school (Puccini c.s.) with its chief 
features. 

The book has been ably translated by 
the composer’s niece. 





WOMEN’S SYMPHONY 
DATES 


Purvaperpuia, Pa., April 12—The 
Women’s Symphony Orchestra of Phil- 
adelphia was engaged to play April 13 
for the Scottish Rites of Philadelphia 
in their new auditorium, and April 17 
at Ursinas College, Collegeville, Pa. 
The third of the annual series of con- 
certs was given April 18, in the ball- 
room of the Bellevue-Stratford. The 
soloist was Edwin Garret, American 
pianist. 





New Orteans, May 2—Eugenie 
Wehrmann Schaffner gave her annual 
piano recital on April 23. On April 
21, the New Orleans String Quartet 
gave the second concert of its series. 

W. M. S. 





International News Reel 


JOHN POWELL, PIANIST, AND HIS 

BRIDE, THE FORMER LOUISE BUR- 

LEIGH, AUTHOR, LEAVING THE 

CHURCH AFTER THEIR RECENT 
MARRIAGE 





- 


Paderewski Is 
Coast Magnet 


Los ANGELES, May 9.—Ignace Jan 
Paderewski played to sold-out houses 
on the afternoon of April 21 and the 
evening of April 24. The first program 
was miscellaneous, consisting of com- 


positions by Beethoven, Chopin and 
Schumann. Chopin’s music was used 
exclusively for the second concert. 


Characteristic beauties were revealed in 
Paderewski’s art at both recitals, which 
were given under the Behymer manage- 
ment. 


Varied Programs 


Gertrude Childs Huntington, so- 
prano, assisted by Calmon Luboviski, 
violinist, and Claire Mellonino, pianist, 
enteftained a large audience at the Fri- 
day Morning Club. on April 20. Miss 
Huntington sang songs of classic and 
modern mould, and Mr. Luboviski sum- 
moned all the witchery of his impeccable 
art. Miss Mellonino’s accompaniments 
were up to a high standard. 

The Thamyris Concert Group, con- 
sisting of Flora Myers Engel, soprano; 
Maria Gerdes, pianist, and Joseph Jean 
Gilbert, flutist, gave an enjoyable pro- 
gram in the Beaux Arts Auditorium on 
April 23. The three artists joined 
forces in two groups, and each was 
heard in solos. 

Hat Davipson CRAIN. 
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HE following letter about the lead- 
ing article on this page in the issue 
of April 28 demands acknowledgment 
and rebuttal: 
To the Editor of Selected Broadcasts: 

I read your reviews regularly, week 
by week, and seldom do I find anything 
I would like to change; but when you 
protest against radio shops broadcast- 
ing music out to the sidewalk, then I 
must protest against your protest. 

I often go to the opera and to the 
best concerts. I’m sorry these are over 
for the year, because I enjoy them thor- 
oughly. I’m crazy for Bach and Handel 
and for most of the writers of big music 
all the way back to Monteverdi and up 
to Schonberg and Stravinsky. I may 
even add that I know the difference be- 
tween a major and a minor triad and 
why the writers of classical music re- 
solved their discords. 

But I also often pause on a secondary 
street to drink in the strains of Songs 
of Araby or the Anvil Chorus when 
such vital sounds are poured forth from 
an inconspicuous shop that deals in 
loudspeakers and such-like things. 

I’ve never outgrown, and I hope | 
never shall, the thrill that Verdi pro- 
jected all over the world in such melo- 
dies as Quell’amor from Traviata. 
Waiting in a boot-black “parlor” a few 
nights ago, I warmed to this again as it 
came to me from the shop next door. 
Wasn't it better that my tedium while 
waiting for repairs to a heel should thus 
be lightened than that I sit and stew 
in silence? Wasn't it better for the 
workers in that shop to hear a good 
tune penetrating the general street din 
than to hear only elevated trains, etc? 
Wasn't it better for passers-by to hear 
a few notes of music, inferior in de- 
livery though these might be, than just 
the racket of police whistles and auto- 
mobile horns? 


Such music is cheap? Of course. So 


is ‘subway transit. Must we all walk 
because we cannot afford private con- 
veyances?. Frankly, Sir, and much as 
[ respect your opinion on most radio 
subjects, I hope no one takes your ad- 
vice in this regard. 
COMMONER. 
The conductor of this page stands 


partially rebuked. In carrying high the 


banner of artistic broadcasting it is 
quite apparent his head has been too 
much in the clouds to see the view- 


point of the everyday dial turner. Mr. 
Commoner’s letter was at once a gentle 
reproach and an awakener. 

Furthermore, Commoner 
know whereof he speaks. It 
he is familiar with the 
and his admission that, 
their greatness, he still retains love for 
early Verdi is refreshing in these days 
of sophisticated modernity. And when 
Commoner mentions minor triads he 
strikes a responsive chord in this lis 
tener’s breast. 

I quite appreciate the fact that a loud- 
speaker on the street can help us to 
endure the tedious moments of life. 
Boot-repair shops can be brightened by 
tuneful music, and a cobbler’s hammer- 
ing be happier and easier if done to the 
rhythms of the Anvil Chorus. 


appears to 
is evident 
great composers, 
notwithstanding 


But when the merchant’s loudspeaker 
roars distorted and unfaithful specimens 
of radio reception we believers in broad 
casting weep. 
protest 


The true 
clear 


intent of my 


was to their befogged 


SELECTED BROADCASTS 


REVIEWED BY DAVID SANDOW 


vision, and incidentally 


by sidewalk reception. 





FREDERICK GUNSTER 


Frederick Gunster, Michel 
(Eveready Hour, WEAF 
Red Network, May 


and 


of “melodious classical music.” Evi- 


dently experiencing concern for the sen- 


sitivities of timid listeners, the im 
presarios made haste to affix the 
qualifying adjective. So be it. 

Mr. Gunster, who is gifted 
voice of a pure 


his natural endowments. 
tion was gleaned from 
Schumann’s Thou Art 
and When in Thy 

Gaze. soth numbers were 
interpretated, as were also 
Wolf and two Grieg songs. 
showed commendable mastery of 
German and English tongues. 

The 
concerto in B minor was 
elected by Mr. Gusikoff 
of the demised New 


his 
Like a 


Lovely 


the vehicle 


to set off his violinistic talents. Aside 
from certain passages in which his tone 
in the upper reaches lost body. Mr. 


Gusikoff evoked no uncomplimentary re 
marks by his performance. Also 


knew what it was all about. 

Mr. Shilkret led an augmented 
chestra to merited 
Glinka’s overture to Russlan and Lud 


milla and two movements from Tchai- 
rate fourth symphony. 


kovsky’s fourth 


Marguerite Namara (Maxwell Hour, 
Blue Network, May 3) 
fame as an operatic 
and light opera star was insufficient to 


WJZ and NBC 
~-Mme. Namara’s 
carry her successfully through the ex 
acting test of a broadcast appearance 
The soprano’s work contained disagree 
ments as to pitch, the voice strove gal 


lantly but ineffectually to maintain clar- 
was 
sec- 
ond part of Ah fors e lui from Verdi's 


and effort 
start of the 


ity in sustained tones, 
apparent. Only at the 


did 


her 


Mme. Namara show 


former brilliance. 


Traviata 
flash of 
Alvarez’s La Partida and Lord’s Ma 
donna’s Lullaby. 

The Maxwell orchestra, 
conducting, 
soloist and 


did little to 


to refute those 
belittlers who judge all radio reception 


Gusikofi 
NBC 
1)—Advance no- 
tices informed an expectant radio world 
that this broadcast would be a program 


first 


with a 
and flawless character, 
has wedded musicianship and artistry to 
Much edifica- 
singing of 
Flower 
Eyes I 
admirably 
Secrecy by 
The artist 
the 


first movement from Saint-Saéns 


(concertmaster 
York Symphony ) 


his 
conception of the music showed that he 


or- 
approbation in 


Other 
numbers were Spier’s Was It a Dream? 


Nat Shilkret 
was but scant help to the 
alleviate the 
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general depression from which the hour 


suffered. 


L’Amico Fritz (National Grand 
Opera Co., WEAF and NBC Red Net- 
work, May 2—Mascagni’s inconsequen- 
tial score to Surartoni’s tale of a con- 
firmed bachelor and a farmer's pretty 
daughter received an abridged, albeit 
ardent, exposition by  broadcasting’s 
pioneer opera company. Rosalie Wolf, 
who with this performance was raised 
to stardom in the National's ranks, 


was 
a most commendable Surel and graced 
the rdle with a well conceived and 


sympathetic portrayal Miss Wolfs 
lyric soprano emanated from the repro- 


ducer with its clarity undimmed. . Julian 
Oliver sang the name part with verve 
and stentorian tones, while Ferrucio 
Coradetti read Rabbi David with his 
accustomed histrionic skill Devorah 


Nadworney was a luscious voiced Beppe. 
and Steel Jamison and Nimo Ruisi de- 


livered Federico’s and Hanezo’s music 
in the best grand opera manner. 
Cesare Sodero, conductor, was on the 


full command of the variot 
But the work of the strings 
tably the first violins, was 
and strident, and at times they 
both conductor and principals 


whole in 
situations 
ragged 
TOT SOOK 


Atwater Kent Hour, (WEAF 
and NBC Red Network, Mav 6 Al- 
though the Atwater Kent winter series 
was officially concluded April 29, broad- 
casting’s most generous 

musical celebrities elected to stage 
final gala program before calling it a 
season. No fewer than ten eminent 
soloists in addition to the A.K singers 
quartet and orchestra gave of best 


Gala 


sponsor 


their best 
to make this presentation an appreciate 
climax to a list of m« praiseworthy 
presentations. It is fitting at this time 
that expressions of gratitude and ap- 
preciation be tendered Mr. Kent. The 
Atwater Kent Hour has become synony- 


mous with the best in music. These 
Sunday night concerts have presented 
many of the great artists of the music 
world, and the series has done more 
than any one feature to establish broad- 
casting in the position it now holds 
the musical life of the nation. 


The gala concert was of such magni- 
tude that to discuss it from the review- 
er’s angle would take more space than 
is available. Consequently the bare re- 
port of those who participated must 
suffice. The “cast in order of its ap- 
pearance” comprised the Atwater Kent 
Singers, Charles Hackett, Toscha Seidel 
Richard Bonelli, Allen McQuhae 
Graham McNamee, Agnes Davis, Wil 
bur Evans, Kathryn Meisle, Atwater 
Kent Male Quartet, William Simmons 
and Maria Kurenko. They were hear 
in a diversified program of standar 
operatic arias, songs and violin w rks. 
The orchestra under Robert Hood 
Bowers and Solon Alberti assisted 

\Addreses were made by Mr. Kent and 
by C. A. Tremaine of the National 
Music Week committee, who stated that 
with this broadcast radio inaugurated its 





part of the observance. 
Aida, (Madison Square Garden 
Musical Festival, WABC May 6). Ver 


di’s favorite wi 


in New York’s 


rk sung in concert form 


histic 


. 


palace proved ex 


fo | wt 
im May The 





Presented under the 
direction of Maurice Frank and the 
auspices of the New York Evening 
Journal, WABC accorded the perform- 
ance as handsome a piece of pick-up, 
monitoring and transmission as has been 
heard this season in a direct-from-stage 
broadcast. Despite an occasional echo 
due to the acoustical properties of the 
Garden, the work of all concerned came 
wer in a most satisfactory manner. The 
broadcast was singularly free from the 
histortion blasting which invariably 
accompany a presentation of this - sort. 

The broadcast, part of the National 
Music Week celet wrations, was the first 
f a series of four which will be heard 
newspaper's repre sentative 
who officiated as guest announcer cast 
a bit of lightmess om Rhadames’ woes 

his persistent placing of the accent 

1 i syllable of Aida’s unfor- 


SeOomk 


cellent radio fare. 


and 


o 7 


Tumate SW ain. 





SEATTLE VISITORS HONORED 


and Mrs. Yeatman Griffith enter- 
tained April 1 im their New York studio 


home for Mrs. Donald Spencer, man- 
awer of the Portland Symphony, and 
M Don H. Palmer of Seattle, Ruth 
Lorraine Close and Mrs. Charles E. 
Sears of Portland, Ore.. who are tour- 
ing the United States Assisting the 
stess were Mrs. Giovanni Martinelli, 
Mrs. Josef Lhevinne, Lenora Sparkes, 
Mareuerite Cobbey, Clara Edwards, 
Euphemia Blunt, Lenore Griffith, Ruth 
Garner, Mrs. Neva Chinski, Lucille 
s and Edith Gilman 
Among the guests were Mr. and Mrs 
Pa alin« KR m Goldmark, Mr. and 
Mec Rerthold Newer. Mrs. Ernest Schelling, 
Edward Johnsw« Mr. amd Mrs. Lawrence 
Tibbett, Pav Ludikar, Josef Lhevinne, 
Swmore Castr Boris Hambourg, Mr. and 
Mrs. Eugene Noble, Martha Attwood, Ales- 
samdro Alberimi, Mr. and Mrs. William Gus 
afsom. Esther Dale, Arthur Beckhardt, Mr. 
Mrs. Chalmers Cliftom, Mr. and Mrs 
Oscar Ziegler, Max Sclimidt, Mr. and Mrs 
Hallett Gilberts Mr and Mrs Arthur 
Bergh rs. Harrisom Irvine, Mr. and Mrs 
Francis Macmillan, Mr. and Mrs. Rudolph 
Gaertner, Miss Gaerts er, Mr. and Mrs. W. 
Trvom. Toscha Seidel, Mr. and Mrs. Franke 
Harhne Exrhe Peyser, Nelson Rowley, 
eamme Deardorff, Euphemia and Alice 
Rlamt. Harriett Macomel, Mme. Jonnescu, 
Ma R. Comdem. Pauw! Swan, Mildred Gard- 
mer. Miss “Selby. Edma Rothwe Fay Mor- 
=. Vera Aiken Ray Brown, Lillian 
Palmer, Mr. and Mrs. William Bassett, Mr 
amd Mrs. Scott, Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Hart- 
man, Rosalie Kieim, Rhea Silberte. Marion 
BRaeer, Flora Bermstein, Mrs. Harold Milli 
gan. Mr. amd Mrs. Samue! Gardner, Mrs. 
Marc Haas. Foresta Hodgsom, Lucy Bogue, 
Renard Laberge Sigmund Spaeth, Abby 
Whiteside, Mr. amd Mrs. Harold Barlow, 
Caroline Andrews, Mr. amd Mrs. Cornelius 
Van Viet and William Caldwell Griffith. 
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LONDON NEWS 








(Continued from page 5) 


i under Godfrey, was devoted 

to Wagner. The vocalists of Tuesday 
and Friday were Peter Dawson and 
Ben Davies. 


The Centenary Cult 


The London Symphony Orchestra 
celebrated, a month or two before time, 


the Schubert centenary. One will prob- 


ably spend the centenary week in seek- 
ing some variety from the glut of 
Schubert heard beforehand. Felix 
Weingartner conducted the program 
featuring the Rosamunde music and the 
C major and unfinished symphonies. 

In spite of the Marche Militaire, I 
have never been able to envisage Schu- 
bert as Teutonically militant. Yet, spir- 
itually speaking, Weingartner put him 
into a stiff uniform, where the com- 
poser’s lyricism was made to sound like 
an official announcement. The uniform 
even lacked military glitter; it had a 
civic drabness. Didactic, heavy, and 
with a certain crabbed insistence on 
bookish detail, Weingartner managed 
to celebrate the immortality of Schubert 
by presenting him as a mummy. 

The centenary cult is, altogether, a 
rather dismal thing. It makes a sort of 
dull, official public gesture of recogni- 
tion; but such recognition has never 
been a part of the permanent feeling for 
an art work or art worker such as is 
found in spontaneous and unartificially- 
occasional performance. 

Meanwhile, while academicism has 
propagated a celebration of Schubert, 
Hugo Wolf’s centenary passes without 
notice, and our own John Bull, father 
of keyboard music art-forms, of the 
evolution which passed through Fresco- 
baldi to culminate in Bach, with the 
clavecinists, Scarlatti and Couperin be- 
fore all, comes in between. True, the 
Tudor era did not achieve symphonic 
forms. These had to come through the 
suite; but the suite was already limned 
in the virginal works of Byrd, Bull, 
Gibbons, Farnaby and Tomkins; and 
Bull himself gave us his splendid Te 
Deum for choir and an unperformed 
set of viol fantasias, beside the great 
Walsingham Variations in the Fitz Wil- 
liam Virginal Book, which assuredly 
rank as the most impressive keyboard 
conception until we reach Bach. 

Here, surely, there is enough to pro- 
vide material for some sort of recogni- 
tion of him whom contemporaries ac- 
counted-the leading musician of his day 
and whose name first became synony- 
mous with British prestige abroad? 
Insular, this strange English race never- 
theless persists in ignoring its own in 
art, excepting when it suddenly decides 
on some new cult backed by a kind of 
snobbish confidence in the “veritable 
antique,”—such as makes collections of 
Staffordshire cows in china, or lumbers 
rooms with old furniture of no intrinsic 
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Alfredo Casella conducting Boston 
Symphony Orchestra “pop” concert. 
WBZ-WBZA, Saturday, May 12, at 


8.10 p.m. 

Katherine Palmer and National 
String Quartet in Italian program. 
WEAF and NBC Red Network, Sun- 
day, May 13, at 1 p.m. 

Bamberger Little Symphony Orches- 
tra, Bernard Levitow, conductor, Helen 
Schafmeister, piano soloist, WOR, 
Sunday, May 13, at 7.45 p.m. 

Wagner program by United Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Howard Barlow, con- 
ductor. Symphonic Hour, WOR and 
Columbia chain, Sunday, May 13, at 
3 p.m. 

Laurence Wolf, American tenor, as- 
sisted by string orchestra in song re- 
cital WEAF and NBC Red Network, 
Sunday, May 13, at 5:30 p.m. 

Atwater Kent Quartet, composed of 
Victor Edmunds, George Rasely, Erwyn 
Mutch and James Davies, in first con- 
cert of A.K. summer series. WEAF 
and NBC Red Network, Sunday, May 
13, at 9.15 p.m. 

Devorah Nadworney, contralto, and 
Mathilde Harding, pianist, in French 
program during the Music of the Mas- 
ters period. WJZ and NBC Blue Net- 
work, Sunday, May 13, at 3.30 p.m. 

Vieuxtemps violin concerto in A 
Minor played by Arcadie Birkenholz 
and orchestra. directed by Cesare So- 
dero. Works of Great Composers period, 
WJZ and NBC Blue Network, Mon- 
day, May 14, at 9.30 p.m. 

George Cehanovsky, Metropolitan 
baritone, and Dolores Cassinelli, so- 
prano, in General Motors Mexican pro- 
gram, WEAF and NBC Red Network, 
Monday, May 14, at 9.30 p.m. 

Rosa Low, Rumanian soprano, in 
thirteenth program of the N. Y. Edi- 
son Music Map of the World series, 
WRNY, Tuesday, May 15, at 8 p.m. 

Request program by Seiberling Sing- 
ers, WEAF and NBC Red Network, 
Tuesday, May 15, at 8.30 p.m. 





beauty, galleries with pictures famed 
for antiquity—not aesthetic beauty. 

Probably some vague sub-conscious 
variant of this trait will not permit rec- 
ognition of our classics unless they 
reach us via Oxford or Cambridge, 
with the ’varsity cachet of academic 
authority enveloping them—often so 
thickly that their true grace is not to 
be discerned. 

Truly, our own are, as in old Swee- 
linck’s time, “God’s grace to England 
and England’s disgrace.” 


Brestau, March 28.—The general 
music director, Richard Lert, of Mann- 
heim, has been engaged as guest con- 
ductor at the Breslau Oper. 
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Hall Johnson Singers in Eveready 
Hour, WEAF and NBC Red Network, 
Tuesday, May 15, at 9 p.m. 

Leland Logan, tenor, and Edwin 
Grasse, violinist, sightless musicians, in 
program arranged by American Founda- 
tion for the Blind, WIZ and NBC Blue 
Network, Tuesday, May 15, at 7 p.m. 

The Continentals, Astrid Fielde, so- 
prano; Grace Leslie, contralto; Julian 
Oliver, tenor, and Frederic Baer, bari- 
tone, assisted by orchestra under Cesare 
Sodero. in operatic program. WJZ 
and NBC Blue Network, Tuesday, 
May 15, at 10 p.m. 

Haydn’s Surprise Symphony and se- 
lections from Wagner's Die Meister- 
singer in Slumber Music Hour, WJZ, 
Tuesday, May 15, at 11 pm. 

Bellini’s La Somnambula im tabloid 
form by National Grand Opera En- 
semble. Cast includes Genia Zielinska, 
Katherine Palmer, Paula Heminghaus, 
Julian Oliver and Nino Ruisi. Sodero 
will conduct. WEAF and NBC Red 
Network, Wednesday, May 16, at 
10.30 p.m. 

Schubert program with Louise Stal- 
lings, soprano, and the Vertchamp 
String Quartet in Ampico Hour, WJZ 
and NBC Blue Network, Thursday, 
May 17, at 830 p.m. 

Carnival program of Maxwell Hour 
will include works by Wagner, Verdi, 
Handel, Dvorak. International singers 
will also be heard. WJZ and NBC Blue 
Network, Thursday, May 17, at 9 p.m. 

Choir Invisible and string orchestra, 
WOR, Thursday, May 17, at 10 p.m. 

Court String Quartet and Chamber 
Ensemble in At Home With the Mas- 
ters Hour, WOR and Columbia Chain, 
Friday, May 18, at 10.30 p.m. 

Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, Boston pianist, 
and Lenox String Quartet in An Hour 
of Chamber Music. Mrs. Beach’s Quin- 
tet, and the Quartet in B Flat (NO. 
15) of Mozart will be heard. WJZ and 





NBC Blue Network, Friday, May 18, 
at 10 p.m. 

CorpenHAGEN, ~ April 30.— Maria 
Jeritza’s début at the Royal Opera 


House, in the presence of the King and 
Queen of Denmark, was an overwhelm- 
ing success. She sang in Tosca. 


PARIS NEWS 
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Operatic Novelties 


Novelties and revivals for the next 
opera season already promised are: The 
Tragedy of Salome es vival) by Flor- 
ent Schmitt, and Moonrays, a ballet 
completed by Ingelbrecht from notes 
left by Gabriel Fauré, at the Opéra; and 
Sarati, the Terrible, by Francois Bous- 
quet, at the Opéra-Comique. 

The grand prize of the city of Paris, 
triennially awarded to the composer of 
a winning dramatic or oratorical work, 
will not be given this year. The period 
1924-27 produced nothing considered 
worthy of this 25,000 franc ($1000) 
windfall. Three men got honorable 
mentions, unaccom~anied by cash. 

Vincent d’Indy, at the invitation of a 
group of Czecho-Slovakian musical so- 
cieties, has gone to Prague to make 
known his oratorio, The Song of the 
Bell, a setting of the Schiller poem. 
Later he goes to Budapest to direct 
a concert of his chamber music. 





ARIZONA HOLDS CONCERT 


Tucson, Ariz. April 18—In the 
sixth annual Southern Arizona Musical 
Contest held at Bisbee on March 31, 
Tucson High School won twelve first 
places, three seconds and one third out 
of sixteen events. The contests held 
were for solo voices, quartets, choruses, 
piano, orchestra and band. One hundred 
sixteen high school students from Tuc- 
son took part. Madge Utterback has 
charge of the chorus work, and W. 
Arthur Sewell directs the band and 
orchestra. E. CG LL. 
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MUSICAL AMERICA for May 12, 1928 


THE BETTER RECORDS 


REVIEWED BY PETER HUGH REED 


e OUWARD JOHNSON’S comments 
on recorded music in MUSICAL 
America of April 7 have brought 
some keen remarks from the corres- 
pondents. It is interesting to see how 
many people are anxious to obtain better 
vocal recordings. I read with attention 
such extracts from letters as these: 

“In reference to your article on Ed- 
ward Johnson, I have made several re- 
quests...for further recordings by him, 
including something from The King’s 
Henchman but to no avail. One won- 
ders how many such requests must be 
received before a number is recorded ‘by 
request.’ 

“Edward Johnson is one of the great- 
est romantic singers before the public 
...why not get him to record some of 
Romeo and Juliet with Miss Bori... 
certainly a company could not complain 
that Gounod’s music lacks popular ap- 

2” 


“The thought of Miss Bori and Mr. 
Johnson making records from Debussy’s 
Pelléas and Mélisande is one which I 
surely hope will be realized.” 

“Nobody would complain that singers 
recorded popular music if one of the 
big singers like Mr. McCormack would 
give us some serious music, say on one 
record out of every five that he 
made...” 

“If the recording concerns would re- 
lease but one album, now and again, of 
six records sung by one singer, this 
album would provide an evening of as- 
sured beauty.” 

“ ..regarding vocal discs, why not 
some of John McCormack’s consumate 
interpretations of the absolute music of 
Bach, the classic beauty of Mozart and 
Handel arias: and the most artistic 
and highly developed songs in existence 
—those of Wolf, Schubert and 
Brahms... .” 


Asks for Moderns 


One writer recommends that Mar- 
guerite D’Alvarez perpetuate some of 
her interpretations of Debussy and 
Chausson, and also some of the mo- 
derns. He adds, “Eva Gauthier annu- 
ally presents the most novel and invar- 
iably the most artistic song recitals of 
the season....Why not some recordings 
from Eva Gauthier?” Why not indeed! 
The author of this letter, Mr. William 
Ludike of Chicago, continues; “Surely 
no paucity of vocal material exists, 
there stands the 2,000 lieder of Schu- 
bert, Wolf, Brahms, Strauss, Franz, 
Schumann, Grieg and Marx....The ac- 
credited master-songs of every nation 
should be recorded. Much modern 
music demands numerous hearings to 
propitiate the...beauties, or often in- 
anities ; thus the disc should indubitably 
render a great service to contemporary 
composers.” 

No doubt many of my readers will 
agree with Mr. Ludike; certainly he 
expounds sound logic and engaging 
thought, whether we agree with him 
altogether or in part. The final para- 
graph of his letter will, I am certain, 
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re-echo the reactions of many people: 
“Little would give me more pleasure 
than the possession of recordings of 
some of the vocal gems of Bach, Mo- 
zart, Wolf, Fauré, and Moussorgsky. 
Truly I have even prayed for Mr. Wer- 
renrath to record his matchless inter- 
pretations of Brahms’ Four Serious 
Songs; instead he gives me Among my 
Souvenirs and The Song is Ended 





MR. REED AND BETSY-ANN REED 


More About De Pachmann 


The interest evinced by my review of 
the De Pachmann’ records recently, 
shows a wide appreciation of this pian- 
ist’s interpretive artistry. Letters of 
inquiry about these discs came from no 
fewer than a dozen states. Perhaps my 
readers would like to know about two 
other Chopin discs which de Pach- 
mann made. They are: 

Mazurka in A flat, Opus 50, No. 2; 
and Mazurka in B flat minor, Op. 24, 
No. 4. (No. DB861). 

Polonaise, Opus 26, No. 1; and Waltz 
in A flat, Op. 64, No. 3. (No. DB931). 

As I have never heard these records, 
I can offer no personal reaction; but 
I would like to say that an English re- 
viewer found No. DB931 uninterestingly 
interpreted; on the other hand I have 
never read any review of the other 
disc. All these recordings were made 
during the early part of 1926, and are 
consequently early electrical releases but 
the recording is good and de Pach- 
mann’s almost unrivalled interpretations 
of Chopin are advantageously projected. 
When one realizes that this pianist was 
seventy-eight years of age when he 
made these discs, their appreciation is 
enhanced; these records are not alone 
of artistic worth, but have historical 
values. 


Recent Releases 


Quartet in C minor, Satz Quartet, 
Schubert; played by the London String 
Quartet. Columbia. (No. 67408D). 

Grave, Friedman Bach-Kreisler; and 
Ave Maria, Schubert-Withelmj ; played 
by Naoum Blinder. Columbia. (No. 
5075M). 

Petite Suite, Claude Debussy; played 
by London Symphony Orchestra con- 
ducted by Dan Godfrey. Columbia. 
(Nos. 67406D-67407D). 

Der Rosenkavalier, Waltzes, Richard 
Strauss; Ed. Moerike and the State 


Opera Orchestra, Berlin. Columbia 
(7149M). 
Rienzi Overture, Wagner; Ed 


Moerike and the State Opera Orchestra ; 
and Lohengrin, Wagner; Scene and 
Prayer Act 1; Ivar Andrésen and E. 
Habisch. Odeon. (Nos. 5142-5143). 
The Satz Quartet is a posthumous 
work of Schubert’s, which is complete 
in one movement. It is an energetic 
composition, replete with a creative en- 
thusiasm, which is much enhanced by 
the opulent brilliancy of the Londoners. 


Seaton teniaheartes ob 
uropean fame, is t sul 
stantiated by the musicianship dis- 
played in this disc. His tone is broad 
and sensuous, while his interpretations 
are inclined to be sentimental. In the 
Grave, which was written by the eldest 
son of Johann Sebastian Bach, his in- 
tonation is sometimes uncertain. 

The Petite Suite is early Debussy. It 
was written in 1889 for piano, four 
hands; later it was orchestrated by 
Buesser. There is little of the com- 
poser’s later individuality in this music, 
although there is some atmospheric 
charm about the work. Such music has 
a definite place in the répertoire of re- 
corded music however, as it will please 
many people who like a facile type of 
light music. Godfrey's interpretations 
are somewhat slow—but the clarity of 
the recording recommends these discs. 

Moerike might be called a poet of 
the orchestra; his readings usually pre- 
sent a musicianly comprehension of a 
composer's message, combined with 
poetical feeling. He is, unfortunately, 
quite often uneven in his readings; yet, 
as in these two cases, there is much to 
recommend him to the attention of a 
discerning music-lover. 


Viennese Waltzes 


Blue Danube Waltz, J. Strauss; and 
Kaiser Waltz, J. Strauss; played by 
Dajos Bela and his orchestra. Odeon 
(No. 3225). 

The Swallow of Austria, J. Strauss; 
and Faust Waltzes; played by Dajos 
— and his orchestra. Odeon. (No. 

22). 


oo ara 


Tales from the Vienna Woods, J. 
Strauss; played by Edith Lorand and 
her orchestra. Odeon (No. 3221). 

Three discs of music in a lighter 
vein, but filled with the right spirit and 
the buoyancy that these waltzes de- 
mand. Dajos Bela’s orchestra is well 
recorded and his interpretations are 
worth hearing. Miss Lorand, too, suc- 
ceeds in her engaging manner with the 
popular Tales from the Vienna Woods, 
which by the way is the only complete 
recording of this composition that I 
know. 

The Waltzes are unquestionably the 
same release that Odeon brought out last 
year. Having previously praised this 
reading of a most delightful work, I can 
only recommend it anew. 

Moerike offers a musicianly interpret- 
ation of the popular Rienzi overture, 
where most conductors go astray 
stressing the theatrical pompousness and 
glamor of this work, he wisely refrains. 
Such an interpretation is very apt to be 
underestimated by people who favor 
ostentation. The recording is somewhat 
uneven, although the balance of the 
trumpets and the brass is fine, freed as 
they are from the blatant violation of 
a pretentious performance. 

Andrésen is said to have one of the 
greatest bass voices in Germany. The 
present recording certainly displays a 
fine resonant tone. The inclusion of the 
Herald’s scene preceding the prayer is 
good theater—the record is worthy of 
the attention of all music-lovers. 


More N. G. S. Discs 


Oboe Quintet, Arnold Bax; played 
by Leon Goossens and the International 
String Quartet. National Gramophonic 
Society. Nos. 76-77. 

Moy Mell, The Happy Plain, an 
Irish Tone Poem for two Pianos played 





by Ethel Bartlett and Rae Robertson, 
N.G.S. No. 102. 

In writing of Arnold Bax, let me be- 
gin by presenting a paradox culled from 


the intrepid Cecil Gray, . . . “He has po- 
tentially every quality, including the 
rarest of all, genuine creative imagina- 
tion. If one must conclude by saying 
that his work is generally disappoint- 
ing, it is nevertheless an implied com- 
pliment of the highest order; one is 
disappointed because one expects so 
much.” 

In part, I agree with Mr. Gray, but 
having lived for a time with these com- 
positions I find my expectations being 
indubitably realized with each succeed- 
ing performance. Bax in these works, 
creates an atmospheric quality which 
may be said to present a consanguinous 
reaction, similar to that experienced by 
contact with the literature of William 
Butler Yeats. Bax is an absolute in- 
dividualist. His music is derivative 
from a “finely sensitive’ and “richly 
gifted” Celtic strain. Sometimes, as in 
the first movement of the quintet, there 
is a decided exotic feeling. This work 
is short, and somewhat elusive in its 
musical beauty at first. Leon Goossens 
as the oboe player gives an artistic in- 
terpretation of this part which might 
be called a silver thread woven into a 
tapestry of strings. 

Speaking of this composer’s Moy 
Mell, which readers may recall having 
heard Messrs. Maier and Pattison play, 
let me quote from the Gramophone 
Magazine. Arnold Bax wrote the sec- 
retary, “with regard to the perform- 
ance of Moy Mell...I should like to 
say that in my opinion, theirs is a 
really remarkable piece of .” He 
points out that the is difficult 
because of complicated texture, therefore 
the recording may be considered doubly 
remarkable. He tells us that Moy Mell, 
means The Happy Plain, which is “one 
of the three ideas connected with the 
ancient Irish conception of the ‘Happy 
Underworld’ or Pagan paradise... 
There is no definite story attached to 
Moy Mell apart from this poetic basis.” 

To readers who wish to add recorded 
works which are not ephemeral in ap- 
peal, I recommend these two composi- 
tions. 





IS SCHUBERT CHAIRMAN 


AsHevie, N. C., April 18—Dr. 
Arthur L. Manchester has accepted ap- 
pointment as the chairman of the Schu- 
bert Centennial committee for Ashe- 
ville. Dr. Manchester was in charge 
of the Asheville celebration of the Bee- 
thoven centenary in March, 1927. 

D. G. S. 
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Obituaries 








SAKAH LEORA BAILEY 


SAVANNAH, May 2,—Sarah Leora 
Bailey, wife of William P. Bailey, 
died on March 20, of pneumonia, after 
a short illness. Mrs. Bailey was born 
in Savannah in 1857. Prominent in 
musical activities throughout the state, 
she was the moving spirit in many or- 
ganizations. For three years she was 
president of the Georgia Federation of 
Music Clubs, and at the time of her 
death was president of the Savannah 
Music Club. She was also life presi- 
dent of the Opera Study Club, director 


of the Junior Federation of Music 
Clubs, a member of the Savannah Girl 
Scout Council, director of the opera 


auxiliary of the Savannah Music Club, 
director of the Savannah Festival Asso- 
ciation and a member of the executive 
board of the National Federation of 
Music Clubs. A junior music group, 
the Sarah Leora Bailey Club, was 
named in her honor. During the war 
she took an active part in arranging en 
tertainments for men in the service, 
and was chairman of the entertainment 





committee at Parris Island Marine 
Corps Barracks. 
VITTORIO ARIMONDI DIES 


Cuicaco, April 25.—Vittorio Ari- 
mondi, veteran operatic basso, teacher 
and coach, died at his home in the 
Congress Hotel April 15 after a long 
illness. He was formerly connected 
with the Chicago Opera Company, 
singing leading Italian roles from its 
inception until his retirement about eight 
years ago. Both he and his wife, Au- 
relia Arimondi, also a former operatic 


star, were members of the Chicago 
Musical College faculty, a _ position 
which the widow, surviving, retains. 





C. M. CASEY 

Wicnira, Kan., May 9.—C. M. 
Casey, local manager of artist courses 
and other entertainments, died in the 
hospital on April 28 after a prolonged 
illness. Mr. Casey managed musical 
courses, concert companies and civic 
enterprise in this city for twenty years. 


L. K. 


TOLEDO HAPPENINGS 


Torepo, April 11.—One of the best of 
the Sunday afternoon concerts in the 
\rt Museum was given by Charlotte 
Ruegger, violinist, with Patricia Foote 
Herring at the piano, and John Gordon 
Seely, organist. The High School Sym- 
phony Orchestra, under the direction 
of Bessie Werum, gave the concluding 
program of the Museum’s Sunday con- 
cert series for the season.—H. M. M. 








CHARLES ADAMS WHITE 


Boston, May 2.—Charles Adams 
White, vocal teacher, died suddenly on 
April 27 in his home, 105 Revere Street. 

Mr. White was born in Troy, N. Y., 
June 8, 1856. He took up the study 
of music early in life, receiving instruc- 
tions first from Dr. J. Albert Jeffrey 
and later from Lamperti in Dresden. 
For some years before coming to this 


city, Mr. White was choir master in 
All Saints Cathedral, Albany, N. Y. 
He organized and conducted the Troy 
Choral Club. In Boston he trained 
the first boys choir in Trinity Church, 
and in 1896 joined the faculty of the 
New England Conservatory of Music, 


he remained twenty-seven years. 
1923, Mr. White and Mrs. 
White, formerly Miss Isabel Munn, 
who survives him, engaged in private 
teaching here and, in the summer, at 
Ashburnham, Mass. He was the 
author of several exhaustive treatises 
on the voice and tone production. He 
members 


where 
Since 


was one of the two Boston ) 
of the American Academy of Vocal 
Teachers, a member of the St. Botolph 


Club of this city and the Bohemian 
Club in New York City. 
W. pe Be 


EDOUARD DERU 


Edouard Deru, well known violinist 
and teacher, died suddenly in San 
Francisco, March 27, at the age of 
fifty-three. He was born in Vervier, 
Belgium, and was a pupil of Ysaye at 
the Brussels Conservatory, where he 
received the highest honors. He taught 
Queen Elizabeth and her son, Prince 
Leopold, and was for many years con- 
certmaster in the Théatre de la Mon- 
naie. For the past five or six years he 
had been in San Francisco. 


GIUSEPPE MAURO 

Mauro, New York teacher 
of singing, died on April 29 in the 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, where his 
pupils were giving their annual concert. 
The program was half finished when 
Mr. Mauro left the room. A few min- 
utes later a member of the audience 
found him on the floor of a washroom. 
An ambulance was called, but he was 
dead when it arrived. 

Mr. Mauro was fifty-nine years old, 
lived at 1869 Sixty-third Street, Brook- 
lyn, and had a studio in 125th Street. 
He had sung in opera companies in 
Central and South America, the West 
Indies and Europe. 


Giuseppe 


THOMAS OWEN GILLESPY 


Ava., May 2.—Thomas 
tenor soloist in High- 


BIRMINGHAM, 
Owen Gillespy, 


lands Methodist Church, died April 20. 
He was forty-three years old. Engaged 
in the real estate business, he devoted 


only part : his time to singing. He 
possessed a voice of rare beauty, and 
cnciettedel artistic ability, 


F. D. 


REORGANIZE GLEE CLUB 


TALLAHASSEE, FLa., April 18.—The 
Florida State College Glee Club, or- 
ganized by Dean Opperman in 1911, 
has been recognized. Edwin Orlo 
Bangs. head of the voice departme nt of 
the College, conducted the Club in the 
annual spring concert. The following 
certificate students appeared in solo 
parts: Lorena Eaddy, Virginia Bisant, 
Eunice Parker, Wanita Walter. 
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St. Louis Clubs 
Aim to Merge 


Choral Societies Are 
Heard in Concert 


Sr. Lours, Mo., May 9.—The Morn- 
ing Choral and the Apollo Club com- 
bined forces under the direction of 
Charles Galloway for their final concert 
of the season on April 17 in the Odeon. 
The two clubs expect to merge next 
season and be known as the Apollo- 
Morning Choral Clubs. 

Their singing at this concert showed 
a need of balance which will doubtless 
be overcome after a longer period of 
rehearsing together, and yet their pres- 
entation of Holst’s To the Unknown 
God was as fine in regard to flexibility 
and shading as any local singing heard 
here in years. The program was inter- 
esting and covered a wide range. Wal- 
ter Mills, baritone, was the soloist, and 
made a pleasing impression. Paul 
Friess accompanied. 

Gottfried Galston, head of the piano 
department of the Progressive Series 
Teachers’ College, spoke before the 
Musicians’ Guild on a Sunday afternoon 
in the Congress Hotel. His subject was 
Johann Sebastian Bach. 

John Halk, violinist, a member of the 
St. Louis Symphony Orchestra, gave a 
farewell concert in the St. Louis Alten- 
heim before sailing for Paris, where he 
will enter the Ecole Normale de 
Musique to study with his former 
teacher, Bernard Sinsheimer. He will 
also join a master class of teachers. 

Florence Chaiser Case is giving a 
series of radio programs over KWK 
every Saturday evening. 

A recital has been given by advanced 
pupils of Leo C. Miller. Taking part 
were Fred Behart, Christine Gempp, 
Pearl Marion Reiss, Clara Woestendick, 
Eloise Koelling, Marie Krauss, Selma 
Frank and Corinne Frederick. 

Susan L. Cost. 
DALLAS SYMPHONY ENDS 
SEASON’S CONCERTS 

Datias, Tex., May 9.—Tchaikov- 
sky’s Symphonie Pathétique was the 
feature of the Dallas Symphony’s clos- 
ing program of the season on a Sun- 
day afternoon in the Fair Park Audi- 
torium. Paul Van Katwijk, conductor, 
gave a fascinating reading of this score. 

Mrs. Roscoe Golden, mezzo-con- 
tralto, sang My Heart at Thy Sweet 
Voice, from Samson and Delilah, with 
orchestral accompaniment. 

Some 4,000 attended, and at the close 
of the concert Arthur L. Kramer, 
president of the Dallas Symphony So- 
ciety, thanked patrons and subscribers 
for their support and asked for sub- 
scriptions to continue the good work. 


JUDSON RESIGNS FROM 
CINCINNATI FORCES 
Cincinnati, April 25.—Arthur Jud- 
son confirms the news of his resigna- 
tion as advisory manager of the Cin- 
cinnati Symphony Orchestra, with 
which he has been associated for a 
number of years. Mr. Judson says his 
numerous musical affiliations in the east 
prevent him from carrying on with the 
Cincinnati organization. Roy Hornikel, 
manager of the orchestra, will, it is 
understood, be given the full manage- 
ment of the symphony. G. D. G. 
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Annual Recital 
Given by Club 


Kansas City Society 
Holds Banner Aloft 


Kansas. City, Mo., May 9.—The 
Kansas City Musical Club’s annual eve- 
ning concerts have gained so definitely 
in popularity that Mrs. Charles Bush, 
president of the organization, arranged 
for this season’s event to be held in 
Ivanhoe Auditorium. April 16 was the 
date,.and some 2,000 persons heard the 
most ambitious and enjoyable program 
the club has ever presented. 

Saint-Saéns’ septet, played with bal- 
ance and unity of expression by the 
Kansas City Chamber Music Organiza- 
tion, N. De Rubertis, conducting, opened 
the concert. Lucille Vogel Cole and 
Robert Lee Mills played the piano and 
trumpet. Katherine Newman, soprano, 
made a highly favorable impression 
with songs by Rossini, Handel and 
Kountz. Mayme Oppenstein Negbaur, 
a pianist of sterling merit, gave a dis- 
tinguished performance of Saint-Saéns’ 
Etude en form de valse. 


Sings Nordic Songs 


Mrs. Stanley Deacon, contralto, sub- 
stituting for Mrs. Raymond Havens, 
sang Manning’s Luxenbourg Gardens 
and two Nordic songs in charming style 
and with rich tone. Lola Bell Shackle- 
ford gave a brilliant interpretation of 
the first movement of Grieg’s A minor 
concerto, with Carl Preyer, of Lawrence, 
Kan., at the second piano. 

The Haydn Chorus, John R. Jones, 
director, and the recently organized 
Kansas City Musical Club Chorus were 
heard in an effective final number. 
Ella Van Huff, contralto, and Mrs. 
Joyce Bishop Andrews, violinist, were 
soloists with the groups. Richard Can- 
terbury, Elizabeth Puckett and Mrs. 
Frederic Shaw were accompanists. 

BLANCHE LEDERMAN. 





ASHEVILLE CLUB GIVES 
PROGRAM FOR BLIND 


ASHEVILLE, N. C., May 9—The 
Lions Club gave a dinner and program 
for the blind on April 28 in the Bat- 
tery Park Hotel. Artists appearing 
were Opie Morris, soprano; Mary 
Coleman, violinist; Mrs. Arta Blan- 
chard and Mr. McKaye, pianists, and 
Carl Behr, ’cellist. This program was 
broadcast over WWNC. At its con- 
clusion the guests, were entertained by 
the Lions International Radio Program. 

The Hamilton Junior Music Club 
met in the Woman’s Club House April 
29. The subject Women in Music was 
presented to the children in interesting 
stories of Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, Mrs. 
Edward MacDowell, Teresa Carreno 
and Lillian Nordica. The club chair- 
man, Mrs. Robert Carroll, spoke of 
Mrs. MacDowell’s illness, suggesting 
that the children bring their Crusade 
pennies to the next meeting to be sent 
to Mrs. MacDowell with a loving 
greeting. 

Helen Pugh was a guest and told of 
her first experience of playing with a 
symphony orchestra. Dorothy Mc- 
Carthy played an Impromptu by Rein- 
hold. 

At the close of the program, which 
was in charge of Mrs. Clarence Lantz 
and Kathryn Daniel, Mrs. O. C. Ham- 
ilton (for whom the club is named) 
presented the children with home-made 
candy. K. B. D. 





Rome, March 28.—A new work by 
Malipiero, L’Esili dell’ Eroe, is an- 
nounced for a premiére under the 
baton of Casella. 
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String Quartet 
Says Goodbye 


Verbrugghen Ensemble 
Is Now Disbanded 


Rocuester, Minn., May 9.—After a 
series of ‘farewell concerts in the 
Twin Cities, the Verbrugghen String 
Quartet made its final appearance in 
Rochester on April 14 in St. Mary’s 
auditorium. 

The Verbrugghen Quartet was 
founded by Henri Verbrugghen, now 
conductor of ‘the Minneapolis Sym- 
phony Orchestra, in October, 1903, 
when he was concertmaster of the Sym- 
phony Orchestra of Glasgow, Scotland. 


Home to Scotland 


Disbanding of the quartet is caused 
by the fact that David Nichols, viola 
player member since the beginning, 1s 
resigning from membership as well as 
from the Minneapolis Symphony Or- 
chestra, to return to his home in Scot- 
land. The other two players are Jenny 
Cullen, second violin, the only woman 
member of the Minneapolis Symphony 
Orchestra, who plays second violin, and 
James Messeas, ’cello. Mr. Verbrugg- 
hen plays first violin. ; 

The program presented in Rochester 
was: Quartet No. 17 in C major, Mo- 
zart; Theme and Variations from 
Quartet in G_ minor, Schubert, and 
Quartet in D Major, Op. 11, Tchai- 
kovsky. Acceding generously to encore 
demands, the musicians played two ex- 
tra numbers, Mendelssohn’s Canzonetta, 
and Theme and Variations, Op. 18, No. 
5, Beethoven. Z i 

The concert was given under auspices 
of the senior class of the school of 
nursing of St. Mary’s Hospital. 

IrMA HILGEDICK. 


ELENA MONEAK, FOUNDER-CON- 
DUCTOR OF WOMEN’S ORCHESTRA 


WOMAN’S ORCHESTRA 
TO PLAY 


The Chicago Woman’s Symphony 
Orchestra, Elena-Moneak, founder-con- 
ductor, is again to furnish the music at 
the Woman’s World’s Fair, held in 
the Coliseum May 19-27. There will be 
daily programs, afternoon and evening, 
on which women’s compositions will be 
featured. This organization is composed 
entirely of women, gathered together 
to the number of forty by Miss Moneak. 





INDEPENDENCE, Kan., April 18.—The 
Verdigris River Valley music was held 
March 30 in Independence. N. de 
Rubertis, former conductor of the Kan- 
sas City (Mo.) Little Symphony, was 
judge. 
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Schumann Heink and 
Ciminit Engaged for 
Bowl 


[9 ANGELES, CAL., April 
25.—Pietro Cimini, Los An- 
eles conductor, shares with 
ugene Goossens the honor of 
being the only leader of last sea- 
son re-engaged for the Holly- 
wood Bowl this summer. Mr. 
Cimini will conduct the orchestra 
one night, Aug. 10, when the 
soloist will be Percy Grainger, 
playing the Grieg Concerto. Mr. 
Cimini has also been re-engaged 
as chief conductor of the Los 
Angeles Opera Association, for 
next fall. The name of Ernes- 
tine Schumann Heink has been 
released by Raymond Brite, man- 
ager, as the Bowl soloist for July 


H. D. C. 














VOLPE CONDUCTS CONCERT 
GIVEN AT MIAMI BEACH 

MraMtI, Fia., May 2.—Another suc- 
cess was scored by the University Sym- 
phony Orchestra in a concert given 
Sunday afternoon, April 15, in the audi- 
torium of the Ida M. Fisher High 
School, Miami Beach, under the aus- 
pices of the Miami Beach Women’s 
Club. 

Under the baton of Arnold Volpe the 
players gave music by Bach-Abert, 
Schubert, Ippolitoff-Ivanoff, Lacome, 
Tchaikovsky and Elgar. 

The following appeared in the Quar- 
tet from Rigoletto and the Sextet from 
Lucia: Margaret McLanahan, Elinor 
Van Scoten, Frederick Hufsmith, 


Thomas Dunham, Percy Long, and Earl 
Rhoades. 


Chamber Music 


in New Haven 


French Society Gives 
Intimate Program 


New Haven, Conn., May 9.—The 
second of a series of three programs 
in the tenth series of Albert Arnold 
Sprague chamber concerts, arranged by 
the Yale School of Music through the 
generosity of Mrs. Elizabeth Sprague 
Coolidge, was given by the Société des 
Instruments Anciens, in Sprague Me- 
morial Hall. 

Corinne Brackett Borchard, a student 
in the Yale School of Music, gave a 
recital on the Newberry organ in Wool- 
sey Hall recently. 


Berkshire Concert 


The Berkshire Playhouse Trio, which 
consists of Bruce Simonds, piano; 
Hugo Kortschak, violin, and Emmeran 
Stoeber, cello, was heard in the final 
concert of its series, under the auspices 
of the Yale School of Music, in 
Sprague Memorial Hall. The artists, 
members of the Yale School of Music 
faculty, played music by Mozart, 
Brahms and Beethoven. 

Mr. Bozyan, assistant organist at 
Yale, gave his second and last recital on 
the Newberry organ in Woolsey Hall 
on a Sunday afternoon. 

Under the auspices of the Catholic 
College Graduates Club of New Haven, 
the combined musical clubs of Holy 
Cross College gave a concert in the 
Shubert Theater on a Sunday evening. 

A lecture on Renaissance Music; the 
Lute and Organ, with illustrations, was 
given recently at Yale by Elio Gian- 
turco, visiting professor of Italian in 
Columbia University. 


ArtHuR TROOSTWYK. 
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